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Social Reconstruction (V) 
A Truly Social Nation 
A 


The evils caused by the liberal spirit in the re- 
ntions of nations are, as we have shown in pre- 
dous articles, very great and most disastrous. Our 
discussion of this subject proved that solidarism 
: the only remedy holding out the promise of a 
ccessful change, and is as such of paramount 
mportance. 


If possible, a change to the solidaric, the only 
rue social system and spirit, is of even greater im- 
ortance for the individual nations and for their 
eace, happiness and prosperity. Within each na- 
on or country the friction, caused by liberalism, 
. the more deadly, because its consequences are 
satricidal or suicidal; because no barriers separate 
»cally the distrusting or warring classes; because 
nese evils need no outside provocation to fan them 
nto flames of civil war, and lastly because there is 
ufficient occasion every day for asserting every 
ind of selfishness, causing suffering. Within a 
ation liberalism dictates the actions of the individ- 
al as well as the enterprise of the various groups, 
{ man, woman and child, and of family, union, 
rust, municipality and state. In one word, liberal- 
‘m has removed from our political, economic and 
ial standards the organic feature, and has de- 
ed the harmony of society. 
is modern society viewed from a solidaric 
oint ; the picture is unquestionably true. Our 
mm perience tells us that the social, economic 
olitical life of the modern nations is danger- 
y infected with many evils. For that reason, 
idarism makes the sanitation of the national life 

mary object. Furthermore, it seeks to induce 
tions to bring about new and better relations 
ilation of the social spirit. It emphasizes 
of these means above all others, because it 
inced that these are the only successful 
healing our a eae ee 


t Cade iica! ti ae economic reform of 
ven to at solution of the labor ques- 
jolidas 


| Where individuals learn to respect social duty 


reforms are to a certain extent the basis for 
the reform of all other social disorders. -In this 
connection we may even go a step further and 
may repeat here what has been emphasized a 
number of times, namely, that even the reform of 
society and state will never be carried through 
successfully unless we begin with the reform of 
the home and ultimately of the individual, of man’s 
social and moral standards. 

The truth is, therefore, that solidarism strives to 
restore the divine or natural order all over the 
globe, in the international relations, among the 


groups in society, in the family, and lastly in the © 


human heart, or man’s social nature, the ultimate 
unit of the wide human family. Secondly, it at- 
tempts this reform by the instillation of a new and 
yet old spirit. A new spirit, in as far as modern 
man is not in possession of it; and an old spirit, 
because human nature has never ceased to point 
to its necessity for a harmonious life in society 
since the first days of the existence of society. We 
realize, then, that solidarism is not a new invention. 
It is no human invention at all. It is a return to 
the full obligation imposed on social man by the 
Creator for wise purposes. 
plication of our social obligations and duties, after 
we had lost sight of them for atime. It is a some- 
what difficult application, because the economic 


conditions, to which they must be applied, have | 


meanwhile undergone great changes. Whatever 
the changes may be, solidarism insists on the never- 
changing fundamental social duties; for compliance 
with these duties will develop, now as in the past, 
international relations truly helpful to human so- 
ciety, will stimulate civic co-operation and will re- 
form domestic and public behavior, will promote 


culture as well as real civilization, will establish ~ 


universal prosperity, will stimulate morality and 
will lead a happy race to a _ happier social and 
eternal goal. 

It was stated before that among all these re- 
forms solidarism considers the reform of civic so- 
ciety the most important at present. What is of — 
greater importance is the fact that any serious at- 
tempt at civic reform or any reform bropght about 


by the inculcation of moral and social principles, — 


will simultaneously bring about all other reforms. 


oe to eterged it, social ae ae 


in “mutual intercourse, 


ies: >» ee 


It is a renewed ap- 
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which rely on the power of the law, are no real 
means of reform; for they stimulate the desire to 
evade or circumvent such disagreeable measures, 
especially in those subjects for whom the law was 
intended. For that reason solidarism seeks to re- 
form society by permeating the mind with the con- 
viction that the natural law and its observance is 
of greatest social significance. It demonstrates that 
this law outlines and upholds social duty at the 
side of individual duty, that the social duty vastly 
increases the well-known salutary effect of indi- 
vidual duty, and that both rest on the same strong 
and unevadable foundation—namely, the conscience 
of man. 

Only by implanting thus once more in the heart 
of man the full and true knowledge of morality, 
of honesty and duty, can we hope to meet with 
compliance in the rebuilding of a healthy family 
and an organic society, of social group relations 
which are beneficial to all groups alike, and of 
economic conditions which will blossom into wide- 
spread prosperity. ‘These moral principles, taught 
by Ethics and by Revelation, banish war more 
efficaciously than international compacts; and above 

‘all else they have the power to substitute solidarity 
and prosperity for class war and class strife, for 
opposition, embitterment and enmity. Solely the 
sincere acceptance of the long-rejected social duties 
can raise the modern generation from degradation 
and economic servitude to a free, noble, secure, 
happy, prosperous and morally rich life. 

Wo, J. Enceren, S. J., 
St. John’s University, Toledo, Ohio. 


Farm Tenancy 
I. 

The experience of mankind among all peoples 
has conclusively demonstrated that the welfare of 
a nation is inseparably linked with the widest pos- 
sible possession of private property by its citizens. 
This does not mean that private property has not 
been abused by some to the detriment of the gen- 
eral welfare of the people. Abuses have occurred, 
and yet these do not detract from the conclusions 
based upon historical data as old as mankind, that a 
nation prospers in proportion to the holding of 
private property by its subjects. 

The reasoning of St. Thomas respecting the ne- 
cessity of private ownership is irrefutable. First, a 
private possessor is more solicitous about procuring 
what belongs to himself alone than that which is 


common to all or to many; secondly, human affairs _ 


are conducted in a more orderly fashion if each 

one must be about to procure for himself a certain 

thing; thirdly, the peace of men is better conserved, 
since each will be content with his own. 

If these reasons are solidly grounded with re- 

_ spect to the possession of private property in gen- 

eral, they are particularly valid when applied to the 

‘possession of farming property. For this reason 

the question of the private ownership of farms will 

be a very vital one to a nation whose agri- 

rces are as vast as those of the 

\s wl ; J 


The tendency in our country in the past 
has been toward the private ownership of farms by — 
those who work them. Of recent years, however, it — 
has been noticed that tenancy is on the increase. 
Of itself this need not forebode evil. Much de- 
pends upon the circumstances under which tenancy 
is developing and especially upon the ultimate pur- 
pose toward which tenancy is directed. 

I. The Growth of Tenancy. 

Farm tenancy is a system under which the farm 
operator is not the owner of the land he tills, The 
tenant farm differs, therefore, essentially from the 
mortgaged farm; the latter is legally the property 
of the farm operator even though actually it is the 
property of him who holds the mortgage, whereas 
the former is in nowise the property of the tenant — 
but is used by him subject to the contract under 
which he has obtained the right to till the soil. 

The farm tenant may hire the farm in different 
ways. 

If he pays the rent in cash the tenancy is called a 
cash tenure. If he pays in kind so that the owner 
receives one-third, or one-half, or two-fifths, or any 
other stipulated share of the things produced, it is 
called a share tenure. Sometimes the rent will be 
partly paid in cash and partly in shares. In the 
South a certain type of share tenant has appeared 
who is called a cropper, because he receives for his 
labor at harvest time a share of the crops. “A crop- 
per is a tenant who works the land for his landlord 
without supplying any of the working capital, but 
he might almost as well be regarded as a laborer 
who accepts a share of the crop as wages. The 
landlord furnishes the land, the house, the mule, the 
plow, the fertilizer, or part of it, and receives in re- 
turn half of the crop, which is mostly cotton.”* 

There has been a steady rise of farm tenancy in 
the United States since 1880, when for the first time — 
statistical data were collected on farm tenure. In | 
1880, of the total number of farms in the United 
States, 25.6 per cent were operated by tenants; in 
1890 the figure had risen to 28.4 per cent; in 1900 
it leaped up to 35.3 per cent; in 1910-it had in- 
creased to 37.0 per cent, and in 1920 it stood at 
38.1 per cent. 

The upward trend is therefore not to be denied. 
It is shown in another way. <i 

In 1880 there were 256 tenants among every 1,000 
farm operators; in 1890, 284 tenants; in 1900, 353. 
tenants ; in 1910, 370 tenants; in 1920, 381 tenants. 
This represents an increase in the forty-year pe- 
riod, 1880-1920, of 49 per cent. a 

Whilst these figures are significant enough, the 
full meaning becomes apparent-if the increase 
farm tenure is compared with the increase of 
farms during the forty years from 1880 to 19 

The following data will make the com: 
clear: ‘The total number of farms 


“ 


ent, for in 18¢ 
ace 
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in 1920 the number was 2,454,804, or an increase 


of 139.6 per cent. 


cropper system among the negro population. 


Put it another way it means that in this same 
period farms operated by owners and managers 
increased only 33.8 per cent, namely, from 1,009,233 
farms in 1880 to 1,430,203 farms in 1920. 

The greatest amount of tenancy is found in the 
Southern States, due to the wide prevalence of the 
Al- 
ways high in the South, tenancy is still increasing, 
even though at a very moderate pace; in the West 


.and North it is increasing more rapidly; in the 


East, however, in the New England and Middle At- 


_lantic section, farm tenancy is on the decrease.** 


/ 


II. Evil Consequences of Tenancy. 
Tenancy as a system is not necessarily an evil 
thing. Just as industrialists hire the use of capital, 


| paying an annual rental for it in the form of inter- 


) 


0 


' 


‘whereas land if used up cannot be replaced. 


est, so agriculturalists may also hire land instead 
of acquiring the direct ownership of it. 

Yet there is a vital difference between borrowed 
capital and borrowed land. 

Capital is replaced as it is used up in industry, 
It is 


/ universally acknowledged that the tenancy system 
leads to an exploitation of the land. The tenant, 


whether he be a cash or a share tenant, is not inter- 
ested in the land excepting in so far as it produces 
for him. He has no care whether the land is robbed 
of its fertility. The greater the production of the 
land so much the greater his income; this is es- 
pecially true of cash tenancy. The fact that land 
tenure in the United States is quite generally based 
upon short term leases has especially fostered the 
exploitation of the land. The owner is thereby 
compelled to exact severe conditions under which 
the land may be used, or he is forced to take strict 
measures of supervision, which leads to friction be- 
tween owner and tenant, diminishes production, and 
in general impedes agricultural progress. 

_ Then, again, tenancy may have as a consequence 


absentee landlordism with all its evils. The tenant 


is in danger of becoming not only an economic slave 
working for the absent landlord, but he may also 


become his political and even religious slave. The 


tenant can be threatened by an imperious landlord 
with a termination of the lease, or with a refusal 


of the renewal of the lease, or with measures of 


eviction in case he does not do his master’s bidding. 
The following account of an eye-witness published 
a pastoral letter of the Bishop of Meath, Ire- 
d, graphically tells the story: “The horrid 
scenes that I then witnessed I must remember all 
my life long. The wailing of women; the screams, 


chless agony of honest, industrious men wrung 
of grief from all who saw them. I saw the 
's and men of.a large police force, who were 
ed to attend on the occasion, cry like children 

holding the cruel sufferings of the very people 


m plete details are found in the Government pub- 
p! 


obtained from the Superintendent vi 


terror, the consternation of children; the 


which reference has already been made. It. 


~The Forum 


whom they would be obliged to butcher, had they 
offered the least resistance...... The landed pro- 
prietors in a circle all around—and for many miles 
in every direction—warned their tenantry, with 
threats of direst vengeance, against the humanity of 
extending to any of them the hospitality of a single 
night’s shelter. Many of these poor people were 
unable to emigrate with their families; while at 
home the hand of every man was thus raised against 
them.”” Whilst such cruelty is indeed of rare occur- 
rence, it emphasizes, nevertheless, what the power 
of the landlord is over his tenant. Many other re- 
fined methods of domination can be employed to 
let the tenant feel his helpless subjection. 

The cropper system in the South is, in many in- 
stances, slavery all but in name, The croppers differ 
but little from wage hands, and in a number of legal 
cases their status has been decided to be that of a 
laborer and not of a tenant. Since they are not 
paid their crop wage until the crops are harvested, 
they are practically in a state of bondage. Whilst 
it may be true that a large number of croppers are 
not capable of taking upon themselves the responsi- 
bilities of farm management or ownership, the fact 
remains that their position is not an enviable one. 
Most of the cropper tenants are negroes, as is seen 
from the fact that in the states where the proportion 
of negroes is smaller the percentage of tenants is 
much lower. 

Tenancy also shows an unhealthy condition in 
agriculture if it is the result of a foreclosing of 
mortgages. It has already been seen that a large 
increase of tenancy occurred in the decade of 1890- 
1900. Owing to the hard times which prevailed in 
the nineties many farm mortgages were foreclosed, 


_-with the result that farmers who owned farms, even 


though mortgaged, had to now hire the farms they 
once owned. Their status was changed from owner 
to that of tenant. The decade from 1920-1930 may 
again show the same result when the next census 
is taken, owing to the terrible crises through which 
agriculture has just passed. Only a gradual de- 
cline in land values and better credit facilities, mak- 
ing possible the acquisition of farms under a title 
of ownership, will check an increase of tenancy re- 
sulting from a foreclosing of mortgages. 
A. J. Muency, D.S. Sc., 
St. Francis Seminary. 


The problem of our Northwestern wheat farm- 
ers, in the United States as in Canada, turns upon 
three factors. ‘These are (1) the development 
of mixed farming; (2) agricultural and mechani- 
cal education; (3) the co-operation in selling, in 
buying, and in borrowing money. The second and 
third of these factors are general in character. 
That is, they are the same in Nova Scotia and 
Kentucky. The first, the single crop curse, our 
Northwest shares with the farther South alone. 
Plunging his capital and his labor into a single 
crop makes the wheat producer of the Northwest 
not a farmer, but a gambler—Frank Bohn: The 
Great Farm Rebellion, Its Cause and Cure, in 
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Tentative Outline for a Brief on 
Obligatory Unemployment 
Insurance Legislation 
(Concluded. ) 


II. Obligatory unemployment compensation leg- 
islation is unsound in theory. 


A. It is morally unjust. 


1. Employing interests are not morally responsible for 
the condition of unemployment for they cannot prevent 
it generally; they cannot control the forces that cause 
much of the volume of unemployment, such as: 

a. Conditions in other states and nations, wars and 
rumors of wars. 

b. Acts of the elements 
and the seasons. 

c. General business conditions, and the business cycle. 

d. Political situations, tariffs, immigration, party poli- 
tics, etc. 

e. Conditions peculiar to certain industries. 

f. The inability to forecast the future with certainty. 

g. Peculiarities of human nature. 

2. It would require employers to compensate their em- 
ployes as investors of labor, in part similar to the steady 
interest compensation now paid investors of secured cap- 
ital. Still it permits the former to leave the job at will 
while the latter may not withdraw his capital investment 
until he first gets a substitute investor by transfer. 

3. It would require the employing interests to com- 
pensate for unemployment due to “no work” in a manner 
similar to compensation now afforded when unemploy- 
ment is due to injury or occupational disease. Still the 
causes of the former type of unemployment are far more 
difficult to control, while much is positively unavoidable. 

4. It-constitutes a punitive encroachment on employing 
interests’ inalienable rights—on their freedom to hire and 
lay off employes as they choose. 

5. It will subject employers’ business methods to in- 
spection, interference, regulation and standardization by 
governmental experts and decisions in an attempt to sub- 
stitute the “rule of law and science for the rule of private 
individual authority.” These are prerogatives of em- 
ploying interests never before tampered with. 


B. It is economically unsound. 


1, Certain prerequisite conditions to the success of 
obligatory unemployment insurance do not exist in Amer- 
RemCal sicily as: 


a. A long industrial history and experience. 

b. A dense industrial population, 
_c. A wide experience of voluntary effort through in- 
dividual plants and groups. 
2. It is difficult to calculate the risk of unemployment 
with actuarial centainty, because of: 
a. The essentially political nature of governmental ap- 
_ pointees who will arbitrate disputes. 
fat oy Unemployment statistics are not exact nor complete. 
cc, The peculiar nature of the risk which continually 
varies with complicated and uncontrollable forces. — 
_d. The differences in the employability of individuals. 
_ C. It is not desirable. 
pat. I desirable for the employing interests. 
“i 1 deprive employing interests of their competi- 
antages due to location and thus drive them to 


¥ 


ates and nations, 
i id and 


(fires, floods, earthquakes), 


et 
ned that new industr: 

ay actually retire or 
ng cor ensation f 


af 


tant and pro- 


meddle with, prohibit, penalize and regulate acts of the em- — 
ploying interests than any other class in society. 

(2) The burden of these unemployment costs on em- — 
ployers will inevitably continue to increase; for 

(a) As the unemployed increase in political power they © 
will demand larger compensation payments. 

(b) The volume of unemployment will increase in ~ 
America as legislative enactment increases the inducements | 
to idle. } 

(3) It will increase business pessimism and enlarge 
the now appalling number of failures and bankruptcies. 

(4) It will intimidate business and investors and thus 
perpetuate business stagnation. 

c. It will tend to stabilize wages and working condi- 
tions at the higher levels and prevent their deflation to — 
lower levels, thus intensifying the difficulty in making 
necessary adjustments that lead to normalcy; for Rs 

(1) It will deter employers from sharing their pros: “ 
perity earnings with employes in the form of higher 
wages; for once an increase is granted, it may not be — 
withdrawn without difficulty. 


Fe ee eae 


rd 


(2) Once a depression sets in the stabilized high pros-— 
perity real wage levels will prevent deflation to normalcy. — 

d. The unemployment compensation burden will mean ~ 
increasing wage cost to the employing interests. 

e. Legislation for unemployment compensation will dis- _ 
turb the present existing relations between the — 
and employes. 

f. It will subject business to continuous governmental — 
bureaucratic interference, regulation and supervision. } 

2. It is not desirable for labor. | 

a. It will render unequal benefit to the unemployed. — 

(1) Workers in the exempted and uninsured classes | 
of employment will be excluded from compensation pay- — 
ments when unemployed, unless their employers elect to 5 
compensate. a 

(2) Those who are insured may be favored with the | 
few jobs available in times of depression. ,. 

(3 As the inefficient workers are first to be laid-off, 
they will derive most benefit from the act. . 

(4) Lengthy “waiting periods” will exclude a large part | 
of the intermittent unemployed from immediate benefits. | 

b. It will undermine habits, making dependent pau- 
pers of the self-sufficient and thrifty. i 

ec. It will subject American labor to the regulation of 
numerous official state decrees. | 

d. A state-wide law will be an encouragement to the 
employing interests to discontinue the many helpful vol- 
untary unemployment relief measures already in ope 
tion for the protection of their own deserving unemplo 
workers; for AY aa 

(1) The excessive cost of obligatory maintenance 
all its involuntarily unemployed, even those considered - 
deserving, will be too burdensome to enable em loy: 
to supplement the inadequate required minimum compensa 
tion for the deserving employes. ~ 

3. It is not desirable for society. 

a. The assurance ‘of compensation while unemplo 
will undermine the independence, individualism anc 
respect inherent in American labor; for satis 

(1) It removes the incentive for thrift, self 
and individual endeavor. = ies 

(2) It removes the fear of privation | 
duce faithful production. , ee 

(3)_ It will create a positive incentive 

b. It will increase the volume and 1 


. 
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(2) The experience premium cost of the unemploy- 
ment compensation will also be passed on to the con- 
sumer, for it increases the production costs of the mar- 
ginal producer. 

d. It will create a permanent class of dependent and 
casual idlers. This will 

(1) Increase social unrest. 

(2) Demoralize government, 
society. 

e. It is not desirable for the farmers. 

(1) It will tend to increase the farmer’s wage cost, 
hence decrease his earnings, which may prove ruinous; for 

(a) It will increase the attractiveness of city employ- 
a; to farm labor and make it difficult to retain farm 

elp 

(b) Farmers will be compelled to raise wages corre- 
spondingly to equalize the improvement in city employ- 
ment conditions. 

(c) Farmers must bear this added burden alone, for 
they are unable to pass it on or shift it to the consumers 
in the price paid for farm products; for 

i, Farmers are unorganized and do not control the 
market, and therefore cannot dictate prices. 

ii. They cannot shut down production or restrict out- 
put effectively because of their high fixed costs and the 
peculiar nature of farm produce production. 

(2) The city factory unemployed workers will be more 
reluctant to accept employment opportunities on farms 
when the factory employment declines in depression pe- 
riods. 

Ill. Obligatory unemployment compensation leg- 


islation is impractical. 

A. Business will be at the mercy of government- 
al bureaucratic officials who must stand as arbiters 
in disputed cases between employers, insurance car- 
riers, and between labor and employers. 

B. It will destroy individuality, the element of 
human personality characteristic of American busi- 
ness administration, and subject business practices 
to standardized uniformity as directed by govern- 
mental bureaucracy. 

C. Obligatory unemployment compensation leg- 
islation will prove too cumbersome in administra- 
tion and too inflexible to avert abuses, corruption, 
pod to meet special emergencies. 

D. It will intensify the strife between employ- 
ers and labor at “advisory board” hearings because 
of the complications and conflict of interests en- 
tailed in determining standards of detail administra- 
tion of its provisions. 

E. The cost of administration will be too exces- 
sive to justify the meager amelioration afforded. 
It will entail endless expense to industry and society. 


morale, business, labor, 


oficers, adjustors, statisticians, actuaries, major and junior 
xecutives and clerks. 
; 2. Its administration will require a well co-ordinated 
ain of employment exchanges or job information offices 
r the purpose of placing the unemployed and for ad- 
icating claims. 
Its administration will require an elaborate inter- 
arance organization of mutual insurance associations, 
uiling the maintenance cost of numerous actuaries, ac- 
tants, production and personnel engineers, experts in 
tion, etc. This cost will swell overhead and 
the premium costs charged employers. 


After careful study and observation of Euro- 
egislative experience and of American condi- 

$ been repeatedly rejected by insurance 
loyers’ organizations, eas 
: ne the following reasons : 


1. Its administration will require a large army of 


S There abvayie seems to be room for one 


1. It is positively unnecessary, unsound and imprac- 
ticable. 

2. It would be a dangerous innovation disastrous in its 
effects on all whom it directly or indirectly affected. 

3, At best, obligatory unemployment compensation legis- 
lation is a mere palliative of doubtful value. 

4. The arguments that “industry is to blame, so let 
industry stand the cost’? savors of bolshevism rather than 
an attempt to solve the problem. 


ALLEN B, ForsBErc, 
University of Chicago. 


A Unique Social Service 


It has been estimated that the sisterhoods en- 
gaged in Catholic education are equal in value to 
a billion dollar endowment. A somewhat similar 
claim may be made apropos the vital worth, to 
Negro social service and welfare work, of the gen- 
uine spirit of co-operation and mutual charity ex- 
tant among colored people. By means of figures 
the value of the teaching sisterhoods has been re- 
diced to dollars and cents. It would be difficult 
similarly to compute the cost, if it were to be paid 
for, of the Negro’s spontaneous helpfulness to the 
unfortunate members of his race. Public and pri- 
vate orphan asylums, hospitals, and homes for the 
aged are not nearly so extensively nor ably sup- 
plied for the Negro, in proportion to his numbers, 
as they are for white people. The Negro, who does 
not control the petty politics nor private philan- 
thropy which make such institutions possible, off- 
sets the oversight of “white” welfare and social 
agencies by taking care of his own needy in a man- 
ner and on a scale which is unique in our day, but 
which is truly Christian. 

Thousands of Negro homes in the United States 


~house- one or more orphans, a destitute old man or 


woman, or an invalid. Frequently these unfortu- 
nates are not of the remotest kin to their bene- 
factors. Often they are utterly unknown until the 
day on which they are gladly given a refuge. ‘The 
day after they have found shelter a stranger can 
seldom distinguish them from the members of the 
family. Frequently, in the case of an orphan child, 
the ceremony of a verbal agreement, invitation, or 
plea on the part of the waif is not deemed necessary 
nor waited for. Mutual helpfulness seems to be 
quite commonly understood. An orphan, whose 
mother or grandmother has just been buried, will 
wander into a yard or alley, play with some of the 
children of a family, and at night the mother will 
put it to bed as one of her own, send it to school, 
and feed and clothe it until of age. An old woman, | 
ejected from her miserable room because she can 
no longer pay the rent, will step into a dwelling 
one or two doors beyond, where she will be welcome | 
at her neighbor’s fireside and table until she dies. 


In instances colored families vie with one another 


in their efforts to harbor such an abandoned old 
creature. Long years of sorrow and suffering have 
taught them this mutual consideration and wonder- 
fully genuine sympathy. Neighbors are 
known to contend for the right to take an 
children left destitute after their mother’s 
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large size of a family seldom militates against the 
chance of a needy newcomer being cheerfully re- 
ceived. If Bethlehem had been a Negro town it is 
likely that the Christ Child would have been wel- 
come at all the inns and houses of the city. 

If the state suddenly had to care for all the Negro 
orphans, sick, and aged people, who are now pro- 
vided for by the gratuitous charity of colored 
neighbors, it would mean the expenditure of mil- 
lions of dollars, and one could well doubt whether 
public institutions, even if they existed in sufficient 
numbers, could care for these poor people as ef- 
ficiently and in as kindly a spirit of charity as the 
Negro is now in great measure providing for his 
own. Whether this be true or not the American 
public cannot consider itself excused for its neglect 
of destitute colored people. If we are pestered by 
white rather than by Negro beggars upon our 
streets, it is because the Negro is solving his prob- 
lems of a social welfare nature in a more efficient, 
generous, and natural manner than his white fel- 
low-citizens in spite of the latter’s vast material 
equipment and wealth. In speaking of the supe- 
riority of the white race and of the faults and vices 
of the Negro, let us not forget the colored people’s 
virtue of mutual helpfulness and charity. 

WitiramM M. Markog, S. J. 


_ Contemporary Comment 


It is this peculiar environment and mass-psy- 
chology, the product of new world conditions, giv- 
ing to all equal opportunities to crawl on the back 
of each other if they had the opportunity, which 
makes so difficult the dissemination and successful 
practice of ‘co-operative philosophy in North Amer- 
ica. The millions of members of British co-oper- 
ative societies, and, indeed, millions of British peo- 
ple who are not, are the beneficiaries of a system 
which could not exist if it were not for the unselfish 
devotion of thousands of co-operators who, for a 
lifetime, put far more into the Co-operative Move- 


ment than they ever expect to get out of it in ma- . 


terial advantages for themselves. 
The Canadian Co-O perator. 
Se Aceh 


William E. Kellicott in his book, “The Social 
Direction of Human Evolution,” says: “Elevation 
from mediocrity to superiority has far greater 
effect upon the social constitution than has eleva- 
tion from inferiority to mediocrity.” Has not most 
education in America tended too greatly to the 
elevation of inferiority to mediocrity at the ex- 
pense of elevation to superiority? We see on every 
hand evidences of a change. We are at last rec- 
ognizing a great need for leaders of thought. We 

are setting ourselves the task of developing indi- 
_ vidual talent, of raising mediocrity to superiority. 
We must do this if we are to progress other than 
. for our emphasis on raising inferiority 
‘ity, our standardization of children, is 

state a goodly part of the creative 


t false interpreta-_ 


We have al | 


most seemed to think that the very word democ- 
racy had a virtue in it to make us all equally able, 
equally trainable. Librarians have sinned in this 
regard, as have schools and society. In our effort 
to make readers of children who, because of limi- 
tations of heredity, environment or mental ability, 
may never make readers or readers of better books 
than those we are trying to discourage, have we 
placed too much emphasis on stepping stones? 
Succumbing to the “high-brow” accusation, have 
we put titles in our collections that should not be 
there >—Louise FE. Latimer in The Library Journal. 
x Ok Ok 

The reading of Henry Ford’s Production and 
Prosperity should be made compulsory for anyone 
who goes in for business. A careful study of the 
whole book is a desideratum for any man of culture. 
It carries a sober force of conviction. Ford’s posi- 
tion is so astonishingly strong, because he has not 
only contradicted but likewise counteracted ideas 
which a business world rejected as impossible and 
absurd; and all that by means of simple but strong | 
Christian principles which he applied with complete 
success. ; 

He speaks of financiers and economists, whose 
extent of business knowledge is limited to the 
words: “to get all there is to be got.” Those are 
the parasites of the Stock Exchange. They make 
up the evil element, which brings all good merchan- 
dising into disrepute. No good may be expected 
from the likes of them. ‘They have no perspective. 
They cannot see beyond their cheque book. ‘This | 
is the danger when bankers get mixed up with busi- 
ness. They only think of £s and Dollars. They 
look upon a factory as a machine to make money, — 
not products. They consider a lowering of prices 
as a loss of profit, not as the building up of some-— 
thing good. The bankers play by far too impor-— 
tant a part in shaping the course of industry. Most 
manufacturers will grant as much when asked in con-_ 
fidence. Most of the time they will not own up— 
to it when challenged in public, because they stand — 
in fear of their bankers. In money dealings one | 
requires less ability to amass a fortune than in com-_ 
merce and in industry. . . > a 

Whoever will take the trouble to read up in m 
writings the articles which treat of economy ¢ 
sociology, will come across opinions and views w 
have later on found their practical confirmatiot 
Ford’s activities. x ‘ 

Before all I have tried to the best of my p 7 
to drive home the idea that business men and 
should join hands, support and instruct each 
as Schiller says it: “Es soll der Dichter mi 
Konig gehn.” By the name of “Konig” (“Kit 
is here meant a ruler, a practical leader, 
of men, and by “Dichter” (“Poet”) is 


ernatural truths, a p 
me, a un 
ignalized 
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together for collaboration, though we worked for 
the self-same idea. Ford was a Christian, but an 
Anglican; I am a Catholic. ‘The old, mighty, fun- 
damental public worship of mankind might have 
pushed us on in the same direction—Catholicism, 

Dr. FREDERIC VAN EEDEN, in The New Age.* 

Hx 

The old-time artisan to a much greater extent 
(than we today, Ed.) was accustomed to self-ex- 
pression in his work, Being accustomed to self-ex- 
pression in his industrial life, it was far easier for 
him to carry through self-expression into the very 
limited field of leisure which the circumstances of 
his life afforded him; as illustrated, for example, in 
the spontaneous expression of peasant races in folk 
dances and pageants, and in the folk music which we 
today are endeavoring to transform into jazz for 
fox-trots. 

Owing to the difference in the quality of work and 
the lack of self-expression through work, our en- 
larged leisure today takes mainly a receptive instead 
of an expressive form. 

A main defect—from a cultural point of view—of 
the movies, for example, is that the people who see 
them contribute nothing to them. They are simply 
receptive of what the miracle-workers of Holly- 
wood produce for their diversion. We are slow to 
realize that one of the effects of the specialization 
or mechanization of our life in our zeal for en- 
larged production is this closing-in of the fields of 
self-expression for the individual, the mechaniza- 
tion of what were formerly processes of self-ex- 
pression, The mechanical piano, the phonograph, 
and the radio make the long toil of learning music 
as a personal accomplishment seem less worthwhile. 

Except for a relatively small group, and that 
public which finds expression in cross-word puzzles, 
our souls sit on the bleachers and watch a game 
played no longer by us but for us. 

GrorcE W. Acer, in Atlantic Monthly. 
* Oe Ok 
_ Luckily farm women see the difficulties ahead of 
them well enough; but an astonishing number do 
not want to move to the city. It is the men who 
want to move; tiie women, curiously, do not yet 


mined to maintain a passing rural tradition. Such 
woman was that wife of Charles Sewell from 
ghty acres in Indiana” who broke in a, little 
ughly upon the smooth deliberations of the ex- 
erts at the President’s Agricultural Conference in 
, saying: “Back in the country districts all 
er the United States there are country women 
ing to hear what you do here this afternoon. . .” 
he writer, for one, has often wondered what 
_ Sewell thought of the rest of that conference 
of the Congress which afterward shelved every 
st one of its not very drastic recommendations. 


London review, which voices the principles of 
Credit movement, in the issue of Feb. 19 
first of a series of articles on The Epoch of 
of Business,” by Dr. Frederic Van Eeden. 
first in a Dutch journal last year, 


a = 
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despair. Indeed, most of them are pathetically de-- 


ReExrorp Guy TUGWELL, in The Nation. — 


| Warder’s Review | 


Not to Be Gained by Legal Enactment. 

“The regulation of fashion by law,” thinks the 
Catholic Citizen, Milwaukee, “would do more to 
emancipate woman than all her advances of the 
last hundred years. She could turn with a new 
energy and clearer brain to all the better and 
greater problems in her sphere.” 

This is a rather strange saying, coming from a 
weekly, which otherwise tends toward liberalistic 
views. Nor does this opinion take into considera- 
tion that the sumptuary laws of former times did 
not accomplish what was expected of them. We 
do not believe that laws can regulate fashion and 
do away with its vagaries, which at present are vir- 
tually accelerated and exaggerated in the interest 
of capitalistic production. Change is one of the 
fundamental laws of that system, and, as Rudolph 
von Jhering has pointed out, the desire of the poor 
in a democracy to imitate the rich, and of the latter 
not to be imitated, is a further incentive to change- 
fulness. 

We fully agree, however, with the Catholic Citi- 
zen that “uniform fashions with a reasonable elas- 
ticity of rule’ would be a great step forward. 
Whether it would be “the truest expression of 
equal rights among women themselves,” because it 
would give, as the Citizen claims, “the poor woman 
as good an opportunity to look attractive as the 
rich,” is a different question. True equality can- 
not be attained by means as purely outward as the 
one suggested. i 

In this connection it is interesting to note the re- 


-marks~on this very subject, contained in President 


Coolidge’s address delivered before the recent con- 
vention of the National Cotton Manufacturers 
Association : 

“I once heard a manufacturer say that if the ladies 
could be induced to standardize and stabilize their 
fashions as the men have done, half the worries and 
uncertainties of the textile industries would be eliminated 
at once. Doubtless such a result would be a boon to 
you who are engaged in the industry; but I scarcely 
need say that I see no method of bringing it about. The 
uncertainty and change of fashion may be difficult for 
you, but it no doubt relieves monotony and adds to the 
spice of life.” ‘ 


An Unexplored Realm of Catholic Charity 

Unfortunately there is no chapter on the planting 
and development of Catholic charity in Mexico, and 
other countries of Spanish America, in that other- 
wise commendable “Geschichte der Caritas,’ by 
Prof. Dr. Wilh. Liese, the latest work of this kind. 
A. book on that subject would add a most interest- 
ing chapter to the history of charity, as well as to 
Catholic apologetics. 

How much information on this subject is hidden 
away, casual discoveries prove. Thus Fr. Huonder, 
S. J., in his study on the German Jesuits, who de- 
voted themselves to the missions in the 17 and 18 
centuries, says in the biographical notes on Fr. 


- John Gummersbach, who went to Mexico in 1723, 
| that he was called the “father of the Indians.” 


uhh. 
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Laboring in Mexico City and environments, he is 
furthermore credited with founding “a House of 
Refuge for Indian girls exposed to moral danger, 
in the Convent Corpus Christi.” Besides, he trans- 
lated a number of books of spiritual reading into 
Mexican, among others, for the first time, the Spir- 
itual Exercises of St. Ignatius.*) 

Thus, during three centuries, from the discovery 
of America to the so-called Reforma in the nine- 
teenth century, Catholic charity labored in the cause 
of the natives of Mexico. Dr. Charles F. Lummis, 
that distinguished and fair-minded Americanist, 
who knows Spanish-America so well, found so 
many charities in Mexico City that he felt con- 
strained not to enumerate them in his book on 
Mexico. “But,” he says, “it is proper to point, in 
passing, at once their oldness and their newness— 
the Spanish of them and their modern Mexi- 
canism. No other nation has founded so exten- 
sively such beneficences in its colonies, and few 
colonies have built so well upon their inheritance.” 

Dr, Lummis, born of excellent New England 
stock, calls it ‘a useful Delsartean attitude for the 
mind to try to ‘fahncy’ England peppering New 
England with schools, hospitals, asylums and 
churches for Indians.” “But that is,’ he continues, 
“what infamous Spain did, three hundred years 
ago, up and down a space which measures some- 
thing over one hundred and three New Englands. 
We may pick flaws in these institutions as admin- 
istered, while we were hanging witches, but the in- 
stitutions were there—and are yet.’**) 

It would seem worthy of the best efforts of 
some Catholic scholar to furnish an adequate his- 
tory of charity in the countries of Spanish and 
Luso-America from the Conquest to the Reforma— 
and after. 


Restoring Work to a Position of Honor. 


To the men of his time Ruskin said: “I hardly 
know anything more strange than that you recog- 
nize honesty in play, and you do not in work. In 
your lightest games you always have someone to 
see what you call ‘fair play.’ In boxing you must 
hit fair; in racing, start fair. Did it ever 
strike you that you wanted another watchword 
also—fair work—and another hatred also — foul 
work ?””* 

Many an operator, merchant and contractor will 
call this a wise and a good saying, forgetting 
entirely that work, labor, is so poorly done by 
many—and by no means are workingmen the only 
offenders—because it has been robbed of its dig- 
nity by the philosophy and practices of capitalism. 
A Protestant writer, quoted approvingly by the 
learned Bishop Schneider of Paderborn, says: 
“The claim that they honor labor is one of the 
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gionslose Sittlichkeit. Paderborn, 1900, p. 549.0 


deep-seated lies of the times; in reality, they de- 
spise it.” There is no honor in being a “laborer 
or “workingman.” “The fate of the laborer is 
considered an unmitigated evil,” declares the Ger- 
man prelate, “and it is deplored that it should be 
necessary for the majority of mankind. Every- 
body desires to make money and live well, without 
working, if possible; with the aid of work only 
should profiteering be impossible.’”’** 


To a widespread acceptance of this pagan con- 
ception of making a living, based on the contempt 
of manual labor, we must attribute not merely a 
great part of the negligence and carelessness of 
working men to perform their tasks faithfully and 
well, so generally complained of at present, but also 
the prevalent tendency to prefer occupations which 
hold out the promise of big returns for little ef- 
forts. To make money easy and fast is the de- 
sire of the stock salesman and others similarly 
occupied, as well as of the youth who takes to 
the profession of robbing paymasters, banks and 
the mails. 


The Christian Concept of Labor 


Those who do perform useful work, either be- 
cause they have been unable to withdraw from 
it, or because they realize that it is safer to stick 
to an honest occupation, feel the burden of labor 
more than its joy. They are, therefore, dissatis- 
fied, and this accounts for much of our social un- 
rest. Bishop Schneider is undoubtedly correct 
in contending that “men would not be filled with 
that wrath and rancour towards their lot in life, 
nor envy and hatred against those who travel a 
more pleasant road, if they possessed the forti- 
tude to love and honor their work, to devote 
themselves to it wholly, and to become, as it 
were, a part of it.” *** 


It is one of the chief duties of Catholics to re- 
establish the true Christian concept of labor as 
it was so well expressed by a German medieval 
writer: “When all of us work according to the — 
mandates. of God, we work not merely for the — 
sake of profit, because there is no blessing to — 
that, but injury to the soul. . . Consider well, — 
therefore, dear Christian, when thou workest, | 
why thou dost so: whether thou hast God in view — 
or merely profit; and whether thou also pro- — 
videst for the brethren of thy fraternity; for ~ 
everything appertaining to them in life and 
death.”+ Unless we return to the principles un-— 
derlying these admonitions, it-will be useless to — 
strive for industrial peace. ; 


However, this gospel must not be preached — 
only to thelaboring classes of today, but to all 
men and women, together with the injunction 
St. Paul, that whomsoever does not work, shall 


**) Schneider, Dr. W. Gdttliche Weltordnung u. reid 
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The Woman’s Apostolate 


Exalting the School at the Expense 
of the Home. 


There is a well-defined tendency in modern life 
to favor the school at the expense of the home and 
‘to hand over to the former functions that so far 
have been carried on by the latter. This tendency 
is in harmony with the general drift of the age 
‘toward increased governmental control of the to- 
tality of life. This trend toward socialistic ideals 
is evident everywhere. It seems that in its very 
fight against socialism society has been thoroughly 
infected by the socialistic virus. The school, as it 
has developed in our days, is distinctly a_ state 
agency through which Society controls the indi- 
vidual. It is no longer, as it was originally intend- 
ed to be, an adjunct of the home. Increased school 
control of the individual is, therefore, an extension 
of state activity into the domain of private life. 
It is tantamount to a lessening of home influence 
and a consequent restriction of parental authority. 
Through the school the state reaches out into the 
home and more and more gains control of the en- 
tire education of the child. In this unequal fight 
the home is losing more and more ground and will, 
if the development continues, be quickly reduced 
to a factor of secondary importance in the bringing 
up of the child. That is precisely what the mod- 
ern state is deliberately aiming at. 

This usurpation of parental rights is justified on 
the plea that the child belongs to society and that 
its first and principal destination is to become a 
citizen. Though this theory is not always frankly 
expressed, it is implicitly held by those who advo- 
cate an extension of the school term. It is quite 
plain that to the extent that the school term is pro- 
longed the child is taken out of the home and placed 
in the hands of the state. This is desirable only 
on the supposition that the education of man should 
be chiefly in the interests of the state and along 
lines which the state chooses to designate. 

- The limit of compulsory school attendance has 
‘continually been moving upward. Not a few are 
wishing to push it up still higher and to make 
school attendance obligatory to the eighteenth year. 
For a long period of his life thus the school pos- 
sesses the individual. During this period the influ- 
ence of the home is proportionately reduced. Now 
a new movement has arisen aiming at beginning 
elementary school education at an earlier age. As 
a consequence the period of actual school attend- 
ance would be considerably prolonged and the home 
training correspondingly reduced. At either end 
there is to be a pushing out of the limits, all in 
favor of the school. We might aptly say that we 
living in an age of school imperialism, for the 
ool is more and more encroaching on the terri- 
ry of the home. A recent article in The Survey 
arch 15, 1925, “How Young Should a Pupil 
is conceived in this spirit. It advocates the 
hing of nursery schools to take care of the 
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the mother. ‘A nursery school,’ we read, “is an 
institution providing for the care and training of 
young children aged from two to five years, whose 
attendance at such a day school is necessary or 
desirable for their healthy physical and mental de- 
velopment. It has therefore a two-fold function: 
First, the close personal care and medical super- 
vision of the individual child, involving provision 
for its comfort, rest and suitable nourishment; and 
secondly, definite training, bodily, mental and social, 
involving the cultivation of good habits in the wid- 
est sense, under the guidance and oversight of a 
skilled and intelligent leader, and the orderly asso- 
ciation of children of various ages in common 
games and occupations.” ‘To be sure, this is a 
very comprehensive program that leaves little, if 
anything, to the home. In this manner the child 
is appropriated by the state from the cradle, 


These demands for a prolongation of the com- 
pulsory school period are due to an over-valuation 
of formal education. Man, however, is molded 
much more by unconscious influences than by those 
of a systematic kind. Nature herself has arranged 
it so. The most powerful agency in the building 
up of character is nothing that is specifically di- 
rected to this purpose but the home environment. 
Here is an influence that is always active and that 
seeps into the soul of the child by every pore of 
the body. This home environment cannot be re- 
placed by anything else. If the child is taken out 
of this environment it misses something for which 
there is no substitute. 


To the home environment the child becomes 
gradually accustomed. It awakens to intellectual 
life in a narrow circle which its undeveloped facul- 
ties are capable of mastering. ‘Then as its facul- 
ties grow the circle of its life may also become en- 
larged and its human contacts may increase. If 
the child, however, is placed too early in an extend- 
ed environment it will not be able to adapt itself 
to its complexity. Such adjustment puts too heavy 
a strain upon its mind. The child will be bewil- 
dered and puzzled. It will never have a chance of 
developing the fundamental social feelings, Be- 
fore it has thoroughly understood its relation to 
its parents, it is introduced to other relations. Be- 
fore the child can be expected to familiarize itself 
with a more extended social environment it must 
have become well acclimatized to the simpler home 
environment. ‘These advocates of an early school 
training take hold of the stick at the wrong end. 
They do not begin at the beginning. They give the 
child no opportunity to become sufficiently ac- 
quainted with its own little child world. The poor 
child will feel very much with all these teachers 


and strange faces around it like a dog that has too 
many masters and is at a loss which of them _ 
| it should obey. as eae 


The child is never left to 
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ties, even its very play, is directed. It is not al- 
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any adjustments of its own. The environment in 
which it is reared is artificial. It is in reality not 
at all a section of life, but something created for 
the purpose. Yet self-education and self-orienta- 
tion ought to be developed from the very outset. 
The child must explore this world and find its way. 
It can do this in the little world of the home, which 
has been constructed by nature with this important 
end in view. In the larger world of the school it 
cannot get along without direction and thus would 
have no occasion to learn self-reliance. It is a 
curse to childhood to be always under direction. 
There is nothing more crushing and nothing that 
prevents so absolutely the expansion of personal- 
ity. Here is what an experienced educator has to 
say on this subject of overdoing the work of edu- 
cating: “We must guard ourselves against the 
temptation to assume that we, as teachers, have 
everything to say about the children. We are sim- 
ply acting in loco parentis. Our task it is to sup- 
plement the work of the home, not to usurp it. 
And let us not forget, likewise, that the child has 
rights—the right to be let alone some of the time, 
to lead his child-life in his own way, to romp and 
play according to his own whim, and not always 
according to the rules laid down by the manual. 
By assuming an unnatural responsibility in the edu- 
cation of children, the school not only finds it dif- 
ficult to perform its true function, but it likewise 
threatens to bring about disorganization in the basic 
institutions of society. The school should not try 
to teach things that are better taught elsewhere.” 
(Dr. George Johnson, The Teacher in the Grades, 
in The Catholic Educational Review, September, 
1924.) ‘These are words full of wisdom. Such a 
consciousness of the inherent limitations of the 
teacher is rare in our days. The modern teacher 
imagines that he must do it all, and that there is 
nobody else who could do it. He itches to supplant 
the parents entirely. We again quote the learned 
doctor: “There is a temptation,” he writes, “on the 
part of American educators to forget that the 
school is but one among many educational agencies. 
The child learns lessons at home, at church, on the 
playground—yes, even from his gang—that could 
never be learned as well at school. Of course, edu- 
cation means development of the whole man, but 
that does not mean that the whole task must be 
performed by one institution. There is a question 
as to whether home-making, play, or even the voca- 
tional arts can be taught in school at all. The proper 
place to learn how to keep house would seem to 
be in the house.” (L.c.) That is the return to 
sanity and reason, 


As things are it already appears that the amount 
of formal school education is too much for the or- 
dinary child. Many break down under the stress 

_ mentally or physically. The increase of school 
training would only make matters infinitely worse. 
e taking it into school, give the child the op- 
nity to develop physically. Let the little brain 
ow for atime. Do not exhaust the soil. We 
force development with impunity. 
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Too much formal education, moreover, has the 
tendency to dull the faculties and to stupefy the 
mind. ‘The complaint is universal that our schools 
are disappointing. In spite of compulsory educa- 
tion, true culture is on the wane. One reason is 
that there is too much education. Everything is — 
done for the child and the child does not learn to 
do anything by itself. It is true what Dr. Paul 
Dubois says: “In the Carnavalet Museum in Paris 
is an autograph of Alexandre Dumas the Younger 
that is worth a whole treatise on philosophy. It 
says: ‘How does it happen that while children are 
so intelligent, men are so stupid?” The witty au- 
thor adds: “Education must be responsible for it. 
Yes, education is chiefly to blame; no other hy- 
pothesis is possible.” (Self-Control and How to- 
Secure It.) Marcus Aurelius attributes his profi- 
ciency in philosophy to the good fortune of not 
having had a teacher of philosophy. Thus he 
really learned to philosophize and not only to swal- 
low ready-made opinions. School education has 
not fulfilled the claims that were made in its be- 
half. There is no valid reason that we should have 
more of it. 


It is unavoidable that the school makes for 
standardization. It cannot give the individual 
touch that is possible only in the home. It also 
caters to mediocrity. One of the deplorable results 
of this inherent tendency is the lack of leaders in 
our days. Individuals are made in the home. The 
school tones down this rugged individuality and 
smoothes off the edges. But the inevitable by- — 
product of this process is that we no longer pro- © 
duce strong characters and real leaders of men. 
The less family education, the less individuality — 
and the more uniformity. More school would still 
more impoverish the nation and reduce everything 
to a dead level and to mental stagnation. The com- — 
mon institutional life also makes for suggestibility _ 
and mob-mindedness. These are admitted to be 
on the increase, no doubt also as a result of our — 
educational methods. > | 


4 
If this tendency continues, the final result will — 
be that everybody is allowed to educate children — 
except the parents themselves. That also would — 
be as the modern educator thinks it ought to be; 
for it is his conviction that no one is as ill suited 
to educate a child as the parents of said child. 
Let everybody try a hand at it but protect the child — 
against the parents, is the slogan of these reform- 
ers. This idea about the unfitness of parents to 
educate their children is a strange aberration of 
the human mind. We still hold, however, that t 
parents are the best educators and that nature 
especially endowed them for this task. 


If one hears these modern educators decant « 
the inability of the home to educate we must n 
vel how most of us managed to escape the da 
of unscientific education. It is nothin 
miracle. The school is not all-suffici 
be disastrous if it absorbed edu 
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Neither is the modern home as bad as these edu- 
cational reformers paint it. True, home life is 
declining, but it has not yet disappeared. ‘The 
aome even in our days is doing a tremendous 
unmount of educational work. If it had broken 
down entirely as an educational factor, anarchy 
and chaos would long since have appeared among 
us. The home still lays the foundations upon 
which the school builds and without which it would 
not be able to accomplish much. But if the homes 
of today no longer live up to their responsibilities 
and opportunities, the conclusion we should draw 
is not to substitute the school for the home, but 
to better home conditions and to restore the home 
to its former importance. The school teacher is 
too ready to throw stones at the home and to be- 
little its influence. He imagines that the more he 
discredits the home, the greater will be his honor. 

Chiefly, however, we oppose these tendencies in 
modern education for reasons of principle. ‘They 
are contrary to the order of things which gives the 
child to the family and not to the state and which, 
aS a consequence, makes the home the first and 
most important educational agency. By the same 
token the school must only eke out the activity of 
the home, not supplant it. The projected exten- 
sion of the school period would reduce parental 
control over the child almost to the vanishing 
point. It would make, to use an inelegant but ex- 
pressive phrase, the parents merely the producers 
of child material which the state could form and 
fashion according to its own ideas. This is the 
socialistic ideal. Parenthood under these condi- 
tions would lose both its dignity and significance. 


We do not want the school to take the place of 
the home, nor do we want the teacher to supersede 
the parents. The arrogance and self-complacency 
of the modern pedagogue deserve to be rebuked. 

We realize, however, that it is necessary to work 
for better homes, in which the educational func- 
tions may be properly discharged. Besides eco- 
nomic improvement of the home, we also need a 
higher type of parenthood—a parenthood that is 
enlightened and alive to its duties and opportunities. 


C. Brugut, D. D. 
St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Pa. 


H For nearly two hundred years the western na- 
tions have made a kind of religion of what they 
all progress. ‘There is, they hold, a natural tend- 
cy, or a divine purpose, that the world shall go 
improving from year to year. By progress 
y mean sometimes that kind of advance which 
y be measured by statistics, large numbers being 
perior to small numbers, and sometimes the vic- 
y of those causes which they have been taught 
call progressive. It is a secularized, but by no 
ans a scientific, form of millenianism. Some 
think that they can find it in the Gospels. The 
of history applies a cold douche to this 
optimism. = 
Dean Ince, of St. Paul’s, London, 
A in The Atlantic Monthly. 


Women’s Activity in Catholic Works 


That the Holy Father is very much concerned 
about the new fields of social activity now open to 
women and that he earnestly desires Catholic women 
to take active part in the new social apostolate is 
apparent from the frequency with which, during re- 
cent years, some form of the “woman’s apostolate” 
has been recommended as a ‘“‘General Intention” of 
the Apostleship of Prayer. 

Though women have ever been distinguished for 
the performance of charitable and social work in 
our Church, new fields have been opened in this era 
of “the social consciousness” which cannot be neg- 
lected. The April leaflet of the Apostleship of 
Prayer, which briefly explains the General Intention 
for the month, puts the matter very concisely: 
“Catholic works call for women’s activity not merely 
in their homes and in religious communities, but 
in the world outside, and for this latter activity we 
are urged to pray in a special manner.” 

The field of juvenile delinquency, probation work 
for both adults and juveniles, family rehabilitation, 
follow-up work for those who have been discharged 
from penal institutions, the care of neglected and 
dependent children, practical interest in our immi- 
grants and helping to adjust them to American con- 
ditions, social legislation in behalf of working 
mothers and of child workers, these are some of 
the new forms of social endeavor that are inviting 
our Catholic women. 

We must learn how to utilize the great factor 
which has done so much to revolutionize the in- 
dustrial and commercial life of the last half cen- 
tury. This is organization, “Organization,” says Car- 
dinal Faulhaber, “is the greatest means in the social 


_ life of today. It may be called the eighth sacrament in 


the 19th and 20th centuries.” Hence Catholic women 
will make use of their various parish societies and 
sodalities in setting afoot and developing the new 
activities which form so large a part of the pro- 
gram of women’s work in non-Catholic churches. 
The writer has before him a journal entitled The 
Jewish Woman (December, 1924). The range of 
activities it enumerates is astonishing. We cite some 
of the paragraph headings giving an account of the 
charitable, social and civic work of Jewish women 
in America: Civic and Communal Affairs, Educa- 
tion, Peace, Anti-Defamation League, Immigrant 
Aid, Legislation, Religious Schools, Social Welfare, 
Blind, Deaf, etc. 
Catholic social workers have recently been called 
upon to take more interest in rural social work and 
thus help in the progress of the Catholic faith in 
country districts. To give a practical idea to our 
own women who are interested in this field of social 
activity, we append the long list of detailed activ- 
ities in this line engaged in by Jewish women: 
(1) Farm program extended to California and Michi- 
gan; (2) Addresses before Sections and State Conferences 
of Council Sections; (3) Conferences with Field Work- 
ers: (4) Supervisory Visits covering states in Council’s 
farm program; (5) Co-operation with national rural or- 
ganizations; (6) Conferences with leaders in agricultural 
activities; (7) Articles prepared for “The Jewish 


~ Woman;” (8) Large variety of activities introduced into 
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rural communities through the formation of local Women’s 
Leagues; (9) Special program for Young Folks’ Leagues 
and local Junior Groups; (10) Personal service to farm 
families and to individuals; (11) Educational activities in 
farm houses; (12) Organization of religious schools ; 
(13) Co-operation with State authorities; (14) County 
fairs arranged; (15) Community celebrations on Jewish 
holidays and other occasions organized; (16) Housekeep- 
ing devices introduced; (17) Medical attention provided ; 
(18) Americanization activities; (19) Traveling library; 
(20) Co-operation with Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture. 6 

Father Frederick Faber has well said that “we 
must not make light of the difference of ages and 
that God’s work must be done anew in every age.” 
The Catholic woman will have much work to do 
in this “new age.” Fortunately there is no longer 
any objection made by those in authority against 
Catholic women exercising their zeal in the social 
apostolate since the Supreme Pontiffs have given 
their blessing and full approval of that work. But 
we must try to arrange and carry out “working pro- 
grams.” No doubt, this is one of the ways of carry- 
ing out the wishes of the Holy Father who has rec- 
ommended the General Intention for April. » 

Who can forecast the trend of the social develop- 
ment of the next quarter of a century? It will be 
sound and wholesome and really Christian if the 
teachings of Christ and of His Holy Gospel inspire 
social and charity workers. The Gospel has a “so- 
cial message.” Msgr. Garriguet has given us a fine 
book on “The Social Value of the Gospel.” Un- 
fortunately the forces opposed to true social prog- 
ress are well entrenched and command some of the 
mightiest engines for carrying on their work of 
paganizing society ; the press, systems of education, 
and the power of wealth. Catholic women strongly 
organized and well schooled can do much to com- 
bat offensive legislation that strikes at the rights 
of individuals, of parents, and at that fundamental 

social unit—the Christian family. But there should 
not be mere opposition. We have plenty of that. 
_ There must be some amount of “constructive sug- 
gestions.” 
Catholic women will be all the more encouraged 
_ to go forward in this laudable work of social re- 
construction and of renewing all things in Christ 
n they learn of the untiring efforts of those 
» doctrines are subversive of progress and 
iristian morality. To the shame of women be it 
that one of their number, Margaret Sanger 
yuoted in the American Journal of Sociology for 
1, 1921), has stated that “Christianity has set 
k the ogress of woman by a thousand years.” 
ich a ions a 
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rtions are “swallowed” by the unthinking — 


fortunately it is true that education today often fails 
to train to serious and useful work. Hence it is 
all the more necessary for Catholic women to be 
inspired with the Christian idea of the dignity of 
work. Let them look upon service of the poor, 
the unfortunate, the social failures as a duty to fill 
out the precious hours with which modern indus- 
trial appliances have blessed them. Let them look 
upon this work as a noble opportunity enabling 
them ultimately to. bring souls closer to the Heart 
of the Divine Savior. 
sy thus utilizing their spare hours in “Catholic 
works” in the spirit of this General Intention 
Catholic women will not merit the reproach of that 
noted social worker of England, Miss Margaret 
Fletcher. Speaking of “the woman of leisure” in — 
her beautiful Catholic book, “The School of the 
Heart,” she says: “There are those who in jest or 
in satire have been called ‘superfluous women’ and 
that this cruel name does designate an actual state — 
of things we shall, I think, realize, if we pass in — 
review the faces of some idle women of the upper — 
classes who have passed middle age, and contrast — 
them with those of peasant women who have toiled 
and faced the rugged realities of life, or those of — 
nuns of single purpose and spiritual toil and con- — 
flict.” oH 
One way to escape this indictment will be to show _ 
larger activity in Catholic works, especially when — 
leisure time not only invites, but impels to sucha 
activity. ae 
Our Catholic women must enter upon these works _ 
in the spirit of faith. They cannot and should not 
disregard supernatural motives in the discharge of — 
these duties. They should remember that the ob- — 
jects of their social ministrations have immortal — 
souls to be saved as well as material needs to be — 
supplied. Hence the Catholic woman will not sub-_ 
scribe to the words of Dr. Devine that “The ide 
of charity, attractive and inspiring at one stage 
social development . gradually becomes 
anomaly.” No; to disregard Christian chari 
one’s social activity is not to engage in “Cat 
works,” according to the mind of the Holy Fat! 
Every dogma of our faith is at the same ti 
social force and a mighty incentive to charity. 
is especially true of that greatest of all our 
ings—the existence of God. Many of the unhun 
conditions in the industrial life of our times w 
not have been tolerated if the sense of Y 


= 
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disbelief in God. ‘Then, too, by our 

mortality the suffering soul is lifted u 
of God, and we learn that even th 

soul is worth 

an et 
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Die moraltheoleaifcbe Lehre vom gerechten 


Kaufpreis. 

(Schlug. ) 
gormell ijt die von Antonin von HFlo- 
‘reng  geforderte C€ntwidlung der Lehre vom 


igeredten Raufprei$ injofern interejiant, al8 tir 
‘die Kunjt der jeholajtijhen MDialeftif daran be- 
wunderi fonnen, welche innerhalb de8 Gitters 
‘fejtgefligter Gdemata mit denfelben Geweisftellen 
‘Die gleichbleibenden Lermini mit einem wechjelnden 
malt 3u erfiillen verjtebt. Diejelben Bitate aus Ari- 
jtoteleS, aus dem romijdhen Recht, dem “opus 
imperfectum” de3 Chryjojtomus und aus WAugujtinus 
‘werden zum Beleg ter objeftiver wie der fubjeftiwen 
‘Werththeorie als Wrqumente fiir jtreng{te Geburden- 
‘Beit ebenjo wie fiir weitejte Vertragsfreibeit im NKauye 
Herangogen. Und doch find die Machtheile diejes formel- 
fen Vorgehens groper als die Vorziige. Der Hergang 
war jtandig der, daB das Leben auf eigenen Bahnen 
unbetwoubt jelbjtandig, aber fajt mit der Rraft eines 
NaturprozejjeS voranjdhritt, die theologtjdhe Lehre da- 
gegen jtetS geziwungen hinterSerfam. Sie fand nicht 
den Miuth, Ueberfommenes aufzugeben und nad) neiten 
Gefidhtspuntten vodllig umpgugejtalten. Die Autoritat 
der gropen “Doctores”, vor allem deS Dhomas von 
Aquin, lajtete mit 3u groper Wucht auf der Schule. 
Sie fiiblte fich verpflichtet, die alten Gormen beigube- 
Halten und madjte nur jcjiichterne Verjude, das Neue 
im Ddie alten Gormen einzufletden. Dadurch mute das 
Gejamtbild der jcholajtijhen Wirth{dhaftslehre etwas 
Uniwehrbhaftiges, Gefiinjteltes und LebenSfrembdes er- 
halten, bon dem aud) die itbliche Preislehre nicht fret- 
gujpredjen ijt. Ueberhaupt wurde die neue ethifde Be- 
tradtungSweije der Werth- und Preislehre immer 
mehr von der fanonijtijd-fajuijtifhen in den Hinter- 
grund gedranst. 


$n der jpefulativen Theologie interejfierten mehr. 
ie Dogmatijden Fragen; die MYtoraltheologie, die ja 
ein jelbjtandiges Sach) war, gerieth in die Hande der 
Panonijten, die dann ein fittlicjes Rechtsfyftem aus ibr 
nacdhten, da8 die gejamte ebenSbethatigung mit de- 
aillierten Geboten und Verboten umfabt und danach 
bt, mit allen Feinheiten der Ynterpretation und vor 
em geftiizt auf die Meinung moaglicdjt vieler Wruto- 

die Grige der Verfehlungen gegen die jeweiligen 
rbote und Gebote feftzujtellen. Grundleqende Erorte. 
gen iiber Sa8 innere Wefen von Taufd und Kauf, 
Werth und Preis ditrfen wir aljo in der Folge- 
nicjt mehr erwarten. Dagegen nehmen die Dar- 
gen iiber die amtlicen Preisfejtiebungen und 

rbindlidfeit im Gewiffen, wie jdon erwahnt, 
breiten Maum ein. Die Bahl der Kanonijten, die 


€ nd am Meer und fie theilen mit dem Sand 


i. 
- 


> Fragen gejdrieben haben, ijt fajt gahllos | 


deS Meeres nod) die Cigenfdjaft der gropen YXehulidh- 
feit untereinander, die fic) in den meijten Gallen in 
wirflicher Uebernahme der Ausfiihrungen zeigt. Se 
Habe durch die Miinchener Staatsbibliothet gliicéficer- 
weife dDaS Werf de jpanijdhen Ranonijten Qudwig 
Meria itber die Preisgejesqebung (1569) erhalten 
fonnen, da8 ofjenbar dem viel befannteren MNoral- 
werfe bon Sanchez alS Vorlage gedient hat und deffer 
Ausfiihrungen giemlic) unverandert bon allen grogen 
jpanijhen Mtoralijten iibernommen wurden und von 
dort wieder im die anderen Ntoralwerfe iibergegangen 
jind. Die im itbrigen von allen Xutoren gleich vorge- 
tragenen Lehren Lajfen fich, wenn wir de Lugos Mu3- 
fiihbrungen gugrunde Legen, ettva folgendermagen gue 
janunenfaffen: Die Obrigkert ijt beredhtigt, im Xnter- 
ejje deS Offentlicen Wolhles fejte, gefeblice Preije fiir 
bejtimmte Waren, namentlich fiir die NabrungSmittel, 
feftzufeben, wie der Staat ja itberhaupt berechtigt ift, 
gum Nuben deS offentliden Wobhles in die Rechte des 
Privatbefikes bejchranfend eingugretfen und iiber die 
porfandenen Giiter gu berfiigen. Borausfekung und 
Grundlage des gefebliden Breifes mup der natitrlice 
Preis bilden. Der gejeglice Preis darf zum minde- 
ften nicht ‘hinter dem niedrigiter Werfaufspreis 
(“pretium pium”) 3urlcbleiben. Dammit eine foldje 
reisfejtfebung gerecht fet, wird borausgefekt, dak 
fie nicjt bom Uebelwollen gegen einzelne Stande, 
durd) Spefulation der Ynhaber der behordlicen Ge- 
walt oder Veftehung veranlapt ift, nod) auch in gro- 
ber Umivifjenheit und Unftenntni der beftehenden 
Berhaltnijfe gefchieht. Ws befonderer Nuben der 
amtliden GreiStaren wird von den Wutoren ange- 
fiibrt der Sdhub der wirthfcbhaftlic) Sdhwaderen, na- 
mentlic) gegen Monopolpreife durd Ringbilbung we- 
niger Gerfaufer, die BVermeidung bon. Uebervor- 
thetlung von weniger urtheil3fabigen Raufern, fer- 


_ner die Sintanhalting bon Streit und Ronfurreng- 


fampf. 


Wenn eine amtlidhe Pretsfeitt{et- 
zung qeremt tft jo verpflidtet ite 
aud tm Gewiffen. Wer fich dagegen verfeblt, 
flindigt nicht blok durch Ungehorfam gegen die 
Obrigfeit — wie wenige Wutoren meinten — jon- 
dern auch gegen die Geredchtigfeit und ijt zum Scha- 
denerfag bverpflicdtet. Geredhte Breisvorfdriften find 
feinesivegs al8 reine Gonalgefebe gu betrachten. Die 
€rfahrung freilic&h, dak die amtliden Hoch{tpreije in 
der Prari8 das nicht Leijteten, was man mit ihrer 
eeltfebung erftrebte, lief} fehon bet den alten Mora- 
liften allerhand Gedenfen gegen ihre Swecmabiateit 
auffommen. Gite flagen daritber, daf gerade in Bei- 
ten der Noth viel von den Behsrden gefiindigt werde. 
Das Zu niederem Tarpreis den Landwirthen abge- 
nommene Getretde fomme oft nicht den armen Ber- 
brauchern gugute, 3u deren Gunjten die Gejeke er- 
lajjen jeten, fondern den BVerwandten und Freunden 
der Veamten. Um wirflich etwas gu befommen, 
miiffe der Berbrauder an Beftedungsgeldern mehr 
gablen, al8 wenn er gu fretem Marftpreije cinfaufen 


iwiirde, der Landmann miifjie den eigenen Bedarf mit 
Wusgaben und Gefdenfen ermerben und, wahrend — 


die Embheimijdhen an die Laren gebunden feien, ver- 


fauften Wuslinder dicfelben Waren mit hohem Gee 
winn, wie denn itberhaupt in Zeiten de8 Mangels — 
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die amtlicjen Pretje niet eingehalten, jondern von 
den Reidjen aumgangen wiirden. Deshalb jeten jol- 
de Lreife nur dann geredhtfertigt, wenn anders nit 
geholfen werden fonne und die Handhjabung derartig 
it, dak gripere geiftlice und geitlicje Uebel vernite- 
den werden. S3ugunjten der Bauern wird bejonders 
hervorgehoben, man miijje in theueren Seiten die 
Lajten gleicjmapig vertheilen und ditrfe jie nicht etm- 
feitig dem Crzeuger Jandiwirthjdhaftlider Produfte 
aufladen. Wenn daher die WAusgaben de3 Lato- 
wirths durd) die Theuerung jo jtetgen, day er bet 
Cinhaltung der Varpreije nicht mehr auf jeine Ko- 
jten fomme, fo diirfe er cine ftillfdhiweigende Buftim- 
mung S5e8 Gejekgebers annehmen und die reife er- 
Hobhen, jedenfalls verpflicdtet da8 Geles unter folcden 
Unnftanden nicht mehr im Gerwijfen. 

M18 ein weiterer Grund, marum die Verpflich- 
tung de8 Gejekes aufhdre, wird dann der Fall ange- 
fiibrt, wenn alle, oder dod) die Wehrzahl der Cin- 
wobhner fic) nicjt mehr an die Tare halten und die 
Obrigkeit foldes jtilljchweigend duldet, obwobl jie 
ftrafend einfdjreiten fonnte. Bm Bweijel, ob ein 
Bretsgejes geredt und im Gewilfen verpflidtend fei, 
fteht die Grajumption fiir die Giiltigfeit des Ge- 
fegeS, twenn nicht bejondere Unfenntnig und Fabr- 
lajjigfeit de3 GejebgeberS angunehmen ijt. Der Um- 
ftand, dah nur fiir einige Lebensbediirfnijie qejeblice 
Gretje fejtgelegt feten, fiir andere aber nicht, berech- 
tiqt noch nicht 3ur Mtikachtung des PreiSqefekes, wenn 
diefes berniinftiq und gerecht ijt. Cine Verfiindiquna 
gegen den Gehoriam und gegen die Geredhtigfeit ijt 
e8, da8 Gefes dadurd) 3u umgehen, dak mon den Rau- 
fer gwingt, noch andere bon der Preisfeftiebung nicht 
betroffene, theuere Waren mitzufaufen oder ftatt des 
Geldes mit theueren Waren 3u bezahlen. Wenn an 
verfdhiedenen Orten verfchiedene Laren gelten, fo darf 
der Verfaufer bon den Kaufern der Hoher eintarierten 
Orte nicht deren Hoheren Wrei8 verlangen, wenn er 
die Waren an jeinem Orte abgibt und fiir die Sin- 
fdhaffung nach jenem Orte feinerlei Gorge tragt, wobl 


gen und GVerordnungen gur Wucherbefampfung hobe 
ich felbjt Stellung genommen, in einer furgen Serie: 
Ueber die RriegStheuerung im Lichte der Moral’ 
und id freue mich, die Zujtimmung nambafter Na- 
tionaldfonomen 31 meinen Wusfiihrungen gefunden 
zu Haben, die ic) damal3 leider auf den engen Raunt 
pon aivet Druckhogen gujammendrangen mupte, werl 
sa8 Seneralfommando nicht mehr Papier fretgegeben 
Hat. 

Die Verhaltniffe der Rrieqszeit waren gefenn- 
setcynet durd) den Buftand der Mothmarftlage, da die 
Waren immer fnapper wurden und an Stelle der Kon- 
furreng; der Berfiufer der Wettlauf der Naufer trat. 
lim die Grmeren reife vor dem Verhungern 3 
fhiiben, mubte der Staat eingreifen. Die Gegen- 
jtande des tagliden GBedarfes wurden durd) Hodjt- 
pretsberordnungen vor der 3zunehmenden Preis{terge- 
rung gefciibt. Dazu famen dann jpater bie Be- 
jhlagnahme und ftaatlide Bewirthihajtung der Cr- 
zcuqniife und die Rationterung de8 Bedarfes in der 
Rechtiprechung, die jich an die Preisiubermachung an- 
fehloRk. C8 trat dabet die itberrajchende Cr{dheinung 
auf, daf; der Staat fic in Verordnungen und Redht- 
Iprechung ganz auf den Standpunft der mittelalter- 
lichen riicdfchauenden Greistheorie jtellte, die auf dem 
Boden der Naturalwirtjhaft entjtanden war, pon der 
uns jdon Nabrhunderte einer rein individualijtifchen 
und fapttaliftijden Wirthfchattsjorm trennten. Sab 
darf mobl einige Gage anfiihren, die ich damals zur 
Kritif der behsrdlicen Wnordnungen jchrieb und die 
ich aud) heute nicht bejfer 3u fajjen bermodjte, 

Die Thatjadhe bleibt unumftritten bejtehen, daz 
unjere Behirden eine ungeheure OrganijationSarbeit 
gelcijtet haben, welche die feindliden Mushungerungs- 
plane im gropen und ganzen vereitelt und unjer Vas — 
terland in den Stand gejebt hat, in einem Rriege von 
nie dagelvejenem Umfang jolange ftandzuhalten. 
Diejes qrofe pofitive Ergebnis darf itber aller berech-— 
tigten Nritt~é ntemals vergejjen werden. Xm meiften 


hat da8 Syjtem der ifolierten. Sdchjtpreife verjagt, ‘ane 
lange man den erjtrebten Swe der Sicherheit und — 
Stetigfeit des Marftverfehrs nicht durch weitere Mab- 
nahmen herbeifiihrte. €3 war eben unmodglich, mit- 
ten in unfere individualijtijdhe und fapitalijtifde 
Wirth{chaftsordnung Hinein eine mittelalterlic&e Me- 
thode der Preisfirierung gu fever, die aus einem ganz 
anderen Wirth}haftsjyftem erwachjen war. Die Hochjt- 
preife vertrieben die Waren bom Markte und wurden 
alsbald 31 Minbdejtpretfen, fiir die aber in der Regel 
nidts gu haben war. Wenn alfo auch nicht 3u Teugn 
ift, dah} ohne Sichftpreije cine reidhere und fehnell 
Vefdhicfung de8 Marktes gu ergielen gewejen ware, 
haben fie un$ doc) gum mindeften bor einer Ve 
theuerung bde8 Grotes im engften Sinne bew 
Entfdieden gu tadeln ijt e8, dak fitr mande & 
ftande de8 taglichen Bedarfes die Sidhftpreije er 
{ehienen, wenn die Waren entweder nad) der Xabr 
geit faft gar nicht mehr gehandelt wurden oder o 
die Nonfurreng der Maufer jdon einen fehr f 

Marktpreis erftiegen Hatten. Die Ma’ ae 
Vefdhlagnahme und Rationierung brad 

biele Garten mit fid, die um fo d 
rourden, alg wir eben in eine 4 
febr wenige Cinjdhrantungen des Gig 


aber, wenn er fie jelbjt nach dDem Ort der Hoheren Tare 
Hinidatfen laht. Wenn der Wuffdufer, Miller oder 
Vader fiir einen Ort gum Tarpreis fein Getreide be- 
fommen fonnen, fo fiindigen fie nicht, wenn jte mit 
Ueberfdreitung de8 gejeslicjen Breifes einfaufen und 
da8 Getreide, Mehl oder Brot mit makiqem Gewinn 
— aljfo mit noc) griferer Breisiiberjdhreitung — 
weiter berfaufen, weil fie ja durch thre Thatigkeit dem 
Gemeinwejen niigen und gu feiner Verjorgung mit 
Nahrungsmitteln bettragen. Wer die Larpreife nur 
unerbheblich itberjdjreitet, finbdigt nicht oder hidyftens 
in Taplider Weije. Yn diejem Sinne hewegen jich dic 
Erdrterungen der alteren Moralijten bis herauf ing 
18. Sahrhundert, und die neueren YWutoren haben der 
Preislehre noc) nicht jo viel Wufmerfjamfeit gejchentt, 
daf fie etwas Wejentlides und grundfaglid) Neues 
Hingugefiigt Hatten. 

_ ast der allerjiingjten Zeit hat da8 Problem der 
— Werth. und Preislehre wieder mehr Beachtung ge- 
: funden und eine Reihe der gegenwartigen Moral- 

-theologen haben Studien hiftorifdher Art ither pas 
fhaftlide Leben veroffentlidt. Sur Rriegs- 
‘ung und den bon ifr beranlaften Maknahmen 
faates im der Form von Gsdhftpreisbejtimmun- — 


Ras ys i 
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und der perjonliden Verfiigungsfreiheit gefannt hatte. 
‘Cin fdwer empfundener Nachtheil war e8 auch, dak 
der Vegriff der Gegenftande des taqlichen Bedarfes 
jo unflar und fchwantend ijt und in den geridtliden 
Urthetlen der unteren Snjtangen oftmals widerjpre- 
‘Mende Wuslegung erfahren hat. Go fonnte e8 fom- 
men, daB urjpriinglich echte Naturprodufte durd) ver- 
haltnismapig niedrige Hdchftpretje qebdritet waren, 
wahrend minderwertige CErjakjtoffe viel hobher im 
‘Breije jtanden. Am meifter Wrderjprud) hat in sf- 
fentlidhen Darlegungen die WuSslequng der hsdjjt- 
‘inftangliden Redhtipredhung vom ,itbermabiqen Ge- 
winn” gefunden. Das ReidhSgericht verlangt, dah 
‘unter allen Umjtinden nur die wirfliden Geftehungs- 
foften fiir die Gewinnberedhnung ee rer= 
‘den diirfen. Selbjt wenn ein Termingejcbhaft abge- 
‘jechloffen ijt, bevor der Naufer — wie dies meijtens der 
gall ijt — fich felbjt eingedectt hat, und e8 gelingt ibm, 
'bifliger eingufaufen, al$ er borber felber wijfen und 
‘in Rechnung fegen fonnte, jo darf er nicht ftraflos 
Den bereinbarten Brei8 fordern, fondern muff ihn er- 
‘mapigen, wahrend er ibn naturgema entipredend 
‘der Vereinbarung nicht erhohen fann, wenn er fich 
‘theuerer eindecferr mub, al8 er gebofft hatte. Der 
Kaufmann joll aljo da8 ganze Verlujtrififo, aber nur 
bejdrantte Gewinnausjidt haben. Das widerfpridht 
allen faujmannijchen Gepflogenheiten und wirkt Iab- 
-mend auf den UnternehmungSgeift und daher fchadi- 
gend auf die Warenbefdhaffung befonders fiir die 
‘Uebergangswirthidaft. Cin jolehes BVerlangen geht 
auch uber da8 Snterejfe de8 NKauufersS hinaus, das in 
der ficjeren Cinbaltung de8 ausbedungenen Preifes 
befteht, mahrend der Verbraucher an einer reichlichen 
Warenbefhatfung durd einen thatigen Sandel minz 
dejtens ebenjobiel Ynterejje hat, als an erjcdhwingliden 
Breifen. Cine Lahmilegung de8 gefunden Handel3 
fehadigt auch die Verbrauder. Yn der Nachfrieqs- 
gett jtnd wir ja wieder gum freien Verfauf ‘guriid- 

gefehrt, aber die Sreisbilbung ijt von einer 
neuctt Schwierigfert betroffen. Wir find gewobhnt, 
da3 Geld als den allgemeinen PreiSmeffer angujehen 
und wa8 man auch immer bom Wejen des Geldes 
Halten mag, al8 einen getijjen fejten Mtakitab mu 
man e§ betracjten. Yun aber find wir gendthigt, mit 
einem WMtafe 3u mejien, da8 in unjeren Sanden ftan- 
dig ichwindet und fleiner mird. Sie empfinden e8 


Umiftellung taglich von uns gefordert werden. 
Die alten Leute und die Staatsbeamten fommen 
diberhaupt nist mehr mit und berbinden mit der 
Jeennung der neuen Zaujenderjummen mehr oder 
weniger immer nod) den alten Goldmarfbegriff, un- 
fere Kinder haben in den Schulen feine Iechenbet- 
biele mehr und finnen gar nicht mehr zur Sparjam- 
it erzogen werden, tweil bet der fortichreitenden 
ldentwerthung da8 Sparen im berfdmmlider 
e wwirtlic) zur Thorheit geworden ijt. Unfer 
gleicht einem Mtetall, das in abender Saure auf- 
brt wird und tmmer mehr zerfrefjen ijt, je {pater 
r e8 Heraus8nehmen. GSelbft geijtiq hoher jtehenden 
Menjden fchwindet allmabhlicy jegliche Urtheilsfabia- 
i er, ob etwas 3 dem angebotenen Taujender- 
irtlich preiSwerth ijt. Daf unter diefen Ver- 
en eines ftandig fic) andernden Geldmapftabes 


* Gleichung, die nie aufgebt. 


ja alle, weld) ungehenere Unforderungen an geiftiger. 


die Geftehungsfoften noch weniger als in der Rriegs- 
zeit die eingige Grundlage fiir die Bildung des ge- 
rechten Raufpreijes abgeben fdnnen, liegt auf der 
Sand.) 

Die GejtehungSsfoften bilden einen berechtigten. 
aber nicht den eingiq berechtigten Faftor der gerecdhfen 
Preisbildung. Bn der That entiteht der Naufprets 
einer Gace mientals dadurc, dah die Wlgemeinheit 
etroa theoretijhe Crwagungen anjtellt, fondern der 
Breis ftellt fich gang von jelber ein alg da8 Refultat 
deS Wusgleihs swijchen Wngebot und Nachfrage. 
Denn ,der in lebter Ynjtanz entfcheidende Bejtim- 
mungsgrund fiir den Werth und Preis einer Gache 
ift nicht in der Whihe und Wrbeit de8 Erzeugers, fon- 
dern in den menfehlichen Bedtirfnijjen gu fuchen’ 
(Pej). Die ErforfHhung der wirthj{chaftlicen Fra- 
gen und ifre Briifung nad) der ethifchen Seite wird 
eine intereffante und reigbolle Wufgabe der Zufunft 
fiir Die Woraltheologie bilden. reilich ift jie nicht 
mehr fo leicht wie in den Zeiten der Scholajtif. Das 
wirthfehaftlicde Leben ijt ungeheuer bvertwiclelt und 
pielverfejliingen. geworden und e8 gu verjtehen bedarf 
allein fon febwieriger Studien. Das wirth}chaftliche 
Leben hat fich in den Tebten Sahrhunderten nicht blob 
felber bon der firchliden Beeinflujfung entfernt und 
getrennt, e8 ift auch eine grofe, felbjtandige Wijjen- 
fehaft daritber entitanden. Dennoch miifjen wir daran 
fejthalten, daB alle QebensSbethatigung der 
moralifhen Vewerthung und Beurtheilung unterlie- 
gen mus. Raut und Verfauf, mie aller Giiteraus- 
taufch miijfen dem Gemeintwobh!l dienen und daher von 
den Srundjagen der Gerechtigfeit qeleitet werden. 

Sretlich wird e§ der Moraltheologie nie gelingen, 
alle Gchwierigfeiten in der CErfajjung de gerechten 
Raufpreijes fo gu Idjen, dab fie fiir jeden Cingelfall 
im boraug qgelojt waren; denn da8 Leben ift eine 
Wher fie fann die Yor- 
men de8 neuzettlichen Wirthfhaftslebens vorurtherls- 
fret erforfhen und erfajfen und an den chrijtlicen 
Grundjagen meffen. Denn e8 ift Hdchfte Zeit, dah die 
Einjfehariung und Befolgung der chriftlidhen Grund- 
fabe auch in den Gejfchaften de8 tagliden Lebens wie- 
der mehr und mehr Sortidritte made und die Ge- 
wifjen gejcharft werden. Denn nicht nach den Kezep- 
ten abdvofatifher Nlughett, fondern gemifjen- 
Haft bandeln tft fittlig handeln, und 
die GSewiffenzubelehrenund jzu jaar 
fen, tft die vornebmifte Lufqabe mora- 
lifmer Ermahnungen. Darum miifjen vor 
allem die Lflichten der Soltdaritat eingefdharft werden, 
die in der Beit der VBedrangnis umjeres Paterlandes 
ftrenger find, al8 unter gewihnliden Verbaltnijfen. 
Das Volf mup belehrt werden, dah jeder, der fich durch 
Rauf oder Verfauf an dent Wustaujfch der lebensnoth- 
wwendigen Giiter betheilist, nicht bloR ein Gefchaft 
macht, fondern geradegu ein jo3ztales Wmt pertwaltet, 
da} jede Untrette und Ungeredhtigkeit fic) nicht blof 
aiwifden den Nachftbetheiligten abjpielt, jondern einen 
Angriff darftellt auf den Beftand der gangen Nation. 
Seder muh fich berougt werden, dah er nicht eigene 
Wirthidaft treibt, in die miemand etwas eingureden 

(Sdhlug a. S. 84) . 


) Gefdrieben geetene der Qeit der Snflation Dde3 Gel- 
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SOCIAL REVIEW 


CATHOLICGACTION © is 

This year’s meeting of the Catholic Conterence 
on Industrial Problems will be held in Chicago, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, June 24th and 25th. _ 

The general topics of the program have been outlined 
as follows: Conciliation and Arbitration in Industry ; he 
Labor Injunction; Women in Industry, and Industrial 
Insurance. 


Led by Rt. Rev. Wm. F. Brown, Tit, Bishop of 
Pella, Catholics of South London have, according 
te the Christian Democrat, given a vigorous lead on 
the question of Housing. Candidates of all parties 
for the next London City Council elections were in- 
vited to attend a meeting of the Catholic League of 
South London on February 9th and state their pro- 
posals for dealing with the situation. 

“This is a practical work of citizenship and social re- 


form,” says the Catholic Social Guild’s monthly, “which 
merits our good wishes and congratulation.” 


Owing to the increasing growth of Communism, 
which, apart from its political effects, is subversive 
of religion, the Liverpool, England, branches of the 
Catholic Truth Society, Catholic Social Guild, and 
Catholic Evidence Guild have authorized a joint 
sub-committee to investigate and report on the 
spread of the movement as it affects Catholics. 

It is felt that, owing to the insidious character of the 
propaganda, there is considerable danger of otherwise 
well-meaning Catholics being led away by catch-phrases, 
apparently innocent clubs, and especially by a deceitful 
interest in their children. 


UNSCRUPULOUS PRACTICES 
Senator Norris in discussing a resolution regard- 
ing the latest probe of oil companies, quoted the 
Attorney-General of the United States as his au- 
thority for the statement that these great combina- 
tions disregard both the law and courts. Having 
spoken of the oil companies in this regard, Senator 


Norris continued: 

“It is the same with the General Electric Company, 
found guilty of violating an injunction of the court dis- 
solving them; they go right on with the business just the 
same. Then the Attorney General commences another 
suit in equity and spends a lot of money, and eventually 
may prove or not, as the facts may develop, whether they 
violated the injunction. If they violated it, there will be 
another decree of court, and they will say, ‘Gentlemen, 
now be good.’ There is no penalty, nothing but the in- 
junction. Then they will go on and violate it just the 
same again, and another suit in equity will come, and if 
they find them guilty, another injunction will be issued, 
and the court will say, ‘Do not violate it any more,’ and 
the next morning they will commence violating it again. 

“I have thought sometimes that trusts and monopolies 
would be willing to pay something to the government to 
have them bring actions to dissolve them. They generally 
do better afterwards than they did before.” 


The NV. Y. Times, issue of March 22, tells of an 
interesting suit, brought by the minority stock- 
holders in EK. W. Bliss Company against the officials 
of the company to compel an accounting of profits. 
The Times reports: “Alton ‘I. Terrell, a business 
man of Ansonia, Conn., who is said to own 1,000 
shares of common stock and 100 shares of ‘B’ pre- 
ferred, was on a train several months ago when he 


heard references to bonuses paid to officials of the 
Bliss Company during the war. ‘The information he 
gathered led him to consult Henry A. Uterhart, a 
lawyer. An investigation followed under the direc- 
tion of Alfred M. Schaffer, associated with Mr. 


Uterhart. 

“Facts disclosed by the’investigation prompted Mr. Ter- 
rell to bring suit. Mr. Schaffer, as counsel for minority 
stockholders, brought the action in Nassau County, charg- 
ing that $4,800,000 had been distributed chiefly between 
Frank C, B. Page, Vice-President, and Frederick D. Mc- 
Kay, Second Vice-President, and that these payments were 
unreasonable. Mr. Terrell contends that the stockholders 
are entitled to recover the money paid out in this fashion. 

“An official of the company has stated that the pay- 
ments were made under resolutions adopted by the Board 
of Directors and approved by a majority of the stock- 
holders, providing a profit-sharing plan for officers and 
employes.” 


CENTRALIZATION 

One of the best informed newspaper represent- 
atives in Washington, William Hard, contends that 
“even under Calvin Coolidge the tendency toward 
Federal subsidies for states does not get checked but 
flows forward. Additionally no strictly Federal ac- 
tivity has been abandoned, although the President 
has stated emphatically that the Federal Govern- 
ment ought to withdraw from some of the fields 
which it now occupies. Finally, in some directions 
the Federal Government continues to grow. It con- 
tinues to have more laws regulating people’s be- 
havior and continues to need new facilities for 
administering those laws.” 

The Congress, on the other hand, was opposed to meas- 
ures intended to extend Federal power ocr control. Mr. — 
Hard says, in the same article, printed in the Nation of | 
March 18: “The President’s agricultural bill would have 
established a Federal commission authorized to create a 
Federal co-operative system within which, when once an 
agricultural co-operative society had been admitted to 
membership, it could be registered, audited, regulated, — 
fined, and otherwise disciplined, at a cost to the Federal 
taxpayers of half a million dollars in the first year. Con- | 
gress banged this bill on the head with a mallet. The 
President insisted upon a new Department of Education, 
and sent a special letter to Senator Smoot about it, and 
Senator Smoot quite frequently arose in the Senate and 
asked consideration for the ‘departmental reorganization 
bill’ in which the new proposed Department of Education 
is included, Senator Smoot’s efforts were unavailing even 
with the President himself supporting them. The Senate 
refused. to progress toward any new Federal 
Department.” i 


PRICES : As 
To the Committee on Industry and Trade, Mr. 
H. J. Bostock, the president of the Incorporated 
Federated Associations of Boot and Shoe Manu-~ 
facturers of Great Britain, recently tendered some 
useful information. There are 630 firms, emplo 
ing 79,000 operatives, in the federation, out 
between 950 and 1,050 firms with 120,000 work 
In 1907, the output of boots and shoes was 97,9 
000 pairs; in 1923, the British output was approxi-_ 
mately 100,000,000 pairs. ' — 
In his view, the price of boots had advanced 90 pe 
cent above pre-war rates. Material was 50 to 60 p 
itn oe 
veling ex 
for 18 to 21 me ‘cent of pee pre nig 
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INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 

According to the Manchester Guardian a valuable 
experiment aimed at reducing the number of em- 
bloyes who fall victims to epidemics in large in- 
dustrial concerns is being carried out by the Co- 
pperative Wholesale Society in Manchester, Eng- 
and. One of the rooms of the headquarters of the 
society has been set aside as a temporary hospital. 
‘t contains a “bronchitis kettle” from which emerge 
fumes from a specially prepared vapor, and the 
employes who desire treatment sit in the room for 
six Or seven minutes and inhale the fumes. 

“It is too early yet,” says the Manchester daily, “to 
make definite returns as to the full effects of the scheme, 
out a considerable number of the members of the staff 
dave already availed themselves of the opportunity of 
disinfection, and it is stated that marked benefit has been 
derived by those suffering from colds and nasal catarrh. 
{{ the results justify the experiment it is believed that 
the nature of the vapor will be disclosed so that other 
employers of labor may carry out a similar scheme.” 


PROFITS 
The report of the American Tobacco Company 
for 1924 shows record-breaking gross earnings and 
net profits. Net income available for dividends last 


vear was $20,784,870, the largest in the company’s . 


history. After allowing for regular dividends on 
the preferred stock, the company reported a balance 
equal to $9.02 a share, earned on outstanding junior 
securities of $50 par. 

After paying $12,202,675 in cash dividends on the junior 
stocks outstanding, the company added $5,420,212 to the 
surplus account. The report points out that for every 
dollar paid out of earnings in common dividends last year 
43 cents was put back into the business. In 1923 the com- 
pany reported net income of $17,768,690 available for 
dividends and a surplus of $3,136,013 after dividend pay- 
ments on all issties. 

The volume of sales in 1924 was greater than ever, even 
than the $138,473,340 reported in 1923. Owing to severe 
competition, it was said, the management decided to with- 
hold the gross figures from publicity. _ 


PROFITEERING 

From Australia comes this complaint: ‘Though 
another drop in the price of wheat has been reported, 
our Melbourne bakers are still demanding another 
rise of a penny in bread, making the extortionate 
charge of 1s for the 4-lb. loaf. The price of mut- 
ton is so exorbitant as to make it altogether pro- 
ibitive for the wage-earner with a family to pro- 
vide for. ‘Manufacturers are only offering 1s for a 
)-lb. case of tomatoes, the remainder of the crop 
ing allowed to rot on the ground, while house- 

ders for the same quantity are required to pay 
| a pound, or 13s 4d a case. The Wool-Growers’ 
ociation has entered into a compact with the 
selling brokers of Australia, to curtail by 50 
nt their sales of wool, so that a fictitious short- 


level possible. debts ene 
practically every direction of commercial life, says 
urne correspondent of the Catholic Press, “the 


with hardly a protest, and with Government 


attitude in regard to the quite unwarranted 
tice of bread.” 


whe 


will have the effect of forcing up prices to the © 


re thus shamelessly exploited in the very neces- 


and approval, as was instanced by the Premier's — 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 

The Chilean employe’s compensation law, which 
was objected to by the business interests of that 
country as extremely radical, has now been modified 
and put into operation. ‘The vital part of this law 
is Article 16 of Title III, which reads: 

“Commercial and industrial establishments having more 
than ten employes will set aside a sum of not less than 20 
per cent of the liquid profits of each year to reward their 
employes, but the reward will not be above, except where 
stipulated to the contrary, 25 per cent of the annual wage, 
each being considered to a maximum of 1,000 pesos (now 
about $110) a month.” 

This law does not apply to government employes, domes- 
tic servants, or farm laborers, nor to employes whose 
services are not continuous or who do their work in their 
own homes. The law also requires the employer to de- 
posit in places to be designated by the government, or 
certain savings banks, 5 per cent of the salary of each 
employe, which will go toward a retirement and insurance 
fund for each of such employes. ‘To the same account 
must be deposited 25 per cent of the rewards due the 
employe under article 16 above mentioned. The employer 
also must deposit to the same account 5 per cent of the 
salary of the employe, to be deducted from the salary. 


WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 

The Sixth Quinquennial Meeting of the Interna- 
tional Council of Women is to be held in Conti- 
nental Hall and Pan-American Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on May 4th to 14th, 1925. The five 
previous quinquennial meetings of this Council have 
been in Christiania, Rome, London, Geneva, and_ 
Berlin. 

Women from forty-two countries will attend the 
Washington meeting, where the subjects for study 
and discussion will include Education, Public Health 
and Child Welfare. The Marchioness of Aberdeen 
is President of the International Congress of 
Women. Mrs. Philip North Moore is President of 
the National Council of Women of the United 


“States of America. 


The International Council of Women was formed in 
Washington, D. C., in 1888 by a group of American 
women who believed that an organized movement of 
women, “pledged to the service of humanity, would become 
a great power for the promotion of the highest good of 
the family and the state.” Its particular object is the 
“promotion of unity and mutual understanding between 
all associations of women working for the common wel-— 
fare of humanity.” 


HOUSING : 
Praise is bestowed by the Queensland Special 
Representative of the Catholic Press, of Sydney, 
Australia, on the Labor Government of that Do-- 
minion for what it has done in the direction of pro- 
viding homes for the workers of Queensland. “One 
doesn’t even have to own a block (piece, lot) of 
land,” he writes, “to obtain a home in Queensland. 
All he has to do is to contribute one-twentieth of 
the value of the home he wishes to erect, and he 
owns a home of his own, built to his own design, 
and secured to him and his dependents for all time 
by a contract of sale with the Government.” es 
Under the Workers’ Homes Act, all one has to do in | 
order to enter into permanent possession of, say, a £500 
home, is to find a deposit of £25, pay the balance in 
monthly instalments, extending over 25 years, at 5 ] 
cent, and insure his life each year for an amount 
to the unpaid balance, so that his wife and c 
be assured of a comfortable roof over their h 
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event of accident befalling himself. Workers’ homes are 
built on perpetual lease blocks, but if one happens to own 
a bit of freehold, and wants to come under the perpetual 
lease scheme, the Government will purchase his block of 
land at a fair valuation, and take the sum realized off the 
cost of the home he wishes to erect. 


WASTE 
Figures made public by the Commerce Com- 
mission show that out of the 4,000,000 automo- 
biles built each year in the United States, cars 
to the value of the appalling sum of $2,000,000,- 
000 are junked during the same period of time. 


APPRENTICESHIP 

Continuing the co-operative plan effective a year 
ago between the Sheet Metal Contractors’ Associa- 
tion of Pittsburgh and Local Union No. 12 of the 
Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ International 
Alliance, approximately sixty-five sheet metal ap- 
prentices will attend classes one day a week during 
this year at Carnegie Institute of Technology in 
Pittsburgh. 

The employers have agreed to pay the apprentices for 
the time they spend attending classes, and the union of- 


ficers will again assume the responsibility of compelling 
the apprentices to attend the classes. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

_ The United States Supreme Court has ruled that 
railroad managements may refuse to recognize any 
representative of employes they see fit. Under the 
Transportation Act employes may select their rep- 
resentatives to conduct negotiations with the rail 
managements. The court’s decison means that where 
the employes select a trade union representative, the 
managements need not recognize them. 

The. decision is an indorsement of the policy of the 
Pennsylvania railroad to refuse to recognize trade union 
representatives. The shop men and railroad clerks asked 
lower Federal Courts for an order compelling the road to 
comply with the law, but both the District Court and the 


Court of Appeals refused the request. The Supreme 
Court now upholds these decisions. 


CO-OPERATION 

The Board of Directors, the Educational Com- 
mittee and the Women’s Guild of the British Ca- 
nadian Co-operative Society at Sydney Mines, N. S., 
have undertaken to organize a co-operative exhibi- 
tion to be held at Sydney Mines from May 11 to 
the 14th, inclusive. It will be the first co-operative 
exhibition ever organized in Canada. 


In signing a bill adopted by an overwhelming 
vote of the Indiana legislature, Governor Jackson 
made Indiana the thirty-second state of the Union 
to ratify the standard co-operative marketing law. 
__ The bill became a law February 23 and the Indiana 
Wheat Growers’ Association, as well as the other co-opera- 


of the late Miss Mary E. Perry, 
) dathercn en) el are 


300 cars of butter to New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
and other markets. Co-operative creameries numbering 
465 are members of the exchange. 


The California Prune and Apricot Growers 
Association has switched its line of attack away 
from the back-sliding member and is directing its 
fire against dealers who buy from members. The 
co-operative opened a new phase of its fight to 
enforce delivery of all fruit covered by contracts 
with grower-members when it filed suit against the 
O. A. Harlan Packing Company, asking a perma- 
nent injunction to prevent independent packers from 
buying fruit from members of the Association, 

A temporary injunction was issued by the court. Should 
the Association be successful in establishing its case, a 
new weapon will be put into the hands of California 
co-operatives; heretofore, the only recourse of the Asso- 
ciation has been suits against individual members for con- 
tract violation. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


An interesting work, “Il Boicottaggio,” discuss- 
ing various aspects of boycotting in history and 
jurisprudence, has been published by the “Vita e 
Pensiero” Publishing Company in Milan. It is 
by Professor Giovanni Carrara of the Catholic 
University. 


From June 6 to 10 the Fifth Annual Conference 
on Social Service in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church will be held at Manitou, Colo. _— 

Twenty days later, from June 30 to July 10, the National 
Conference of Rural Clergy in the same church is to be 
in session at Madison, Wis. Registrations in the latter 
conference are limited to forty. > 

ee : a 

Col. Theodore Roosevelt has accepted the 
chairmanship of the American Board of Applied 
Christianity of New York City. This is the body 
which is now instructing 1,000 laymen in “defi- 
nite forms of Christian service,’ and has abo 
3,000 more waiting for such instruction. ~ 

One form of service developed by the board h 
been voluntary co-operation with 122 churches — 
charities in publicity efforts. Experiments with r 
branches broadcasting are also in progress. The boat 
is planning to hold a series of conferences in whi 
workers in men’s clubs, boys’ groups, religious educa- 
tion and other forms of lay service may come togeth 
for an interchange of experience and suggestion. 


+ 
ut 
* 
4 


_ Students at the University of Missouri hav 
tar borrowed $140,000 from the Students’ Lo 
Fund for the purpose of paying their exper 
At the close of this year University of M 
students will have the income from more th 
$500,000 available for loans, and this amot 
growing since one-fourth of the income 
is added to the principal. ‘The latest a 
the loan funds is the John D. Per 
$150,000, left to the university throt 
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he Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


resident, Charles Korz, Butler, N. J. 

irst Vice-President, Henry Seyfried, Indianapolis, Ind. 

econd Vice-President, Louis J. Annas, Allentown, Pa. 

ate Secretary, Frank J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, 
is. 


orr. and Financial Secretary, John Q. Juenemann, Box 
364, St. Paul, Minn. 


reasurer, M. Deck, St. Louis, Mo. 


xecutive Committee: Rev. A. Mayer, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Wm. V. Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex.; O. H. Kreuz- 
berger, Evansville, Ind., and Anthony J. Zeits, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The Major Executive Committee in- 
cludes the Honorary President of the C. V., the 
Presidents of the State Leagues and the Presidents 
and Spiritual Directors of the Catholic Women’s 
Union and the Gonzaga Union. 

fon. President, M. F. Girten, Chicago, IIl. 


Communications intended for the Central Verein 
hould be addressed to Mr. John Q, Juenemann, Box 
64, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


All these works, of which Catholic laymen are the prin- 

ipal supporters and promoters, and whose form varies 
ceording to the special needs of each nation, and the par- 
cular circumstances of each country, constitute what is 
enerally known by a distinctive and surely a very noble 
ame: Catholic Action or Action of Catholics. 


Pius X. 


“undamentals of Christian Solidarism 


It is as possible fraudulently to exploit humanity 
inder the form of socialism, political communism 
nd hour-for-hour exchange, as under capitalism, 
s long as the individualistic and competitive habits 
yf mind persist, and the desire remains to profit 
it the expense of one’s neighbor. Men of ab- 
1ormal intellectual ability, individually or in asso- 
jation with each other, can fashion to their will, 
ind subvert to their own advantage, any economic 
system which can be devised, if the capacity for un- 
elfish association in the masses is not cultivated 
nd trained, and applied by them for their own pro- 
ection —THE CANADIAN Co-OPERATOR. * 

Tort 


Since even in the world no one lives for him- 
elf alone, inasmuch as artisans, soldiers, agricul- 
urists, merchants, in short, all men, contribute to 
he common weal and to the well-being of their 
‘ellow-men, this must all the more so be the case in 
he realm of spiritual things. For this, in par- 
ular, is the essence of living together. Whoever, 
. the other hand, lives but for himself, without 
ving heed to the entire body, is useless, is not a 
an being at all, is not a member of our race. 
what, you ask, if I lose sight of my own affairs 
use of my solicitude for others? It is utterly 
ssible for anyone to neglect himself in seeking 
welfare of others. Such a one injures nobody 
has a heart for all and renders assistance 
ver he can; he does not rob, does not take 
age of anybody, does not steal, does not bear 
ss; he refrains from all evil-doing, strives 


* 
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after all virtues. If, however, we have nought but 
our own advantage in view, nothing will be done 
for the welfare of our fellow-men, 
ST. JoHN CHRySOsToM, 
in Homily 77 on the Gospel 
of St. Matthew. 
x Ok Ox 

Whoever plans to constitute anew in corporate 
form the various classes of society, demands, in 
principle, nothing else than the re-establishment of 
the natural social order. He demands that the 
mechanization and atomization of the social estates 
(classes), as evidenced in the absolute freedom of 
industrial and commercial competition, shall cease, 
and the natural organic constitution of the social 
body shall again come into its own; that the innate 
bent towards corporate being, inherent in the nature 
of human society, and of the classes composing it, 
be no longer repressed by force, but rather be 
granted freedom and be enabled to act and exert 
its influence. And all this again because society 
cannot re-enter upon a natural development unless 
the natural social order be restored in such fashion. 
And yet again for the further reason that this 
healthy social life is the indispensable prerequisite 
and condition for a prosperous advancement of all 
the members of society. Unhealthy social condi- 
tions, such as absolute freedom of competition in 
the economic field brings about, average themselves, 
in the last analysis, on the members of society, 
since they result in the diminution and finally in the 
ruin of the prosperity of its members. 

Dr. ALBERT STOECKL. 


Beginning a New Volume. 

Almost fifty years ago, Baron Carl von Vogel- 
sang founded the Zeitschrift fuer christliche So- 
zialreform. After his death, in 1891, both the edi- 
torial and publishing offices were removed from 
Vienna to Switzerland. It had survived even the 
vicissitudes of the past decade. Now the decision 
has been forced on the publishers to discontinue 
publication of this valuable quarterly. The reason 
given is: lack of a sufficient number of subscribers 
to pay for its upkeep. 

However, the announcement before us says that 
it is hoped the publication may be revived at some 
future time. Coming, as it does, at a time when we 
are preparing for the first issue of our eighteenth 
volume, we naturally ask ourselves what will be- 
fall our own publication unless those, to whom it 
addresses itself chiefly, take a greater interest in 
it than they do at present. The cost of produc- 
tion is constantly rising. Printing a serious maga- 
zine, which obviously can appeal to a small group 
of men and women only, is becoming more and 
more of a luxury. The very principle of mass pro- 
duction, which capitalism emphasizes, militates — 
against every journal of that nature, while, on the 
other hand, the most vicious monthlies are able to 
increase their circulation by leaps and bounds, be- 
cause the demand permits them to print giant edi- 
tions. Especially those with a sexual appeal are 
in a position to print tremendous quantities, wasting 
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the substance of the forests of our continent and 
poisoning the minds of an entire generation with the 
inventions of depraved hack writers appealing to 
the lower appetites of man, 

A journal such as ours is a beacon light on the 
bank of a raging stream; it points out the shore 
line which must be followed and the harbor which 
must be reached. Whether this light is to continue 
to burn and shed its rays across the waters of 
social unrest, depends chiefly on the men and 
women constituting the Central Verein. With 
their assistance its influence may be easily increased ; 
if they lose interest, it must go under, as the Zeit- 
schrift fuer christliche Sozialreform has disap- 
peared, which means, there is just one exponent of 
Catholic social principles less, while the destructive 
tendencies are being carried through the world with 
ever-increasing force and ability. 

We hope, therefore, that all present subscribers 
will remain true to Central Blatt and Social Jus- 
tice; if they can, they should do just a little bit 
more, try hard to add a new name to our subscrip- 
tion list, at least occasionally. ‘This is not as diffi- 
cult to accomplish as some seem to believe. Some 
of our friends make it possible to send a new sub- 
scriber from time to time, and there is no reason 
why more could not do so, if they but tried. The 
numerous recommendations our journal receives 
should assist in introducing it to those who have as 
yet no knowledge of it. Furthermore, well-to-do 
Catholics, but especially societies, should subscribe 
for a copy to be sent either to some public library 
or: the library of some larger institution where our 
journal would be welcome. ‘The fact that a number 
of missionaries, both bishops and priests, have asked 
us to send them Social Justice regularly, proves that 
it is welcomed in foreign countries also. 

So why not help us spread the message of Chris- 
tian solidarism and interest an ever-growing num- 
ber of men and women in Catholic Social Action? 


The Needs of Our Own Household 

Our foreign mail recently contained the printed 
account of the doings of a parish in a city of Ger- 
many during the past year. Among the statements, 
contained therein, there is one which is worthwhile 
pondering over. It says, with a good deal of pride 
and satisfaction, that it had been possible to erect a 
Vereinshaus, and that this task had been accom- 
plished “with: funds received from abroad, of 
course.” 

Undoubtedly few people in our country wished 
the money they contributed to some Relief Fund, 
intended for Central Europe, to be spent for building 
purposes. They were told of starving children and 
the misery of their mothers and the aged poor. 
American dollars were sent across for the purpose 
of supplying the necessaries of life to those indi- 
viduals, whose pathetic starving bodies were photo- 
graphed with the intention of arousing our sympa- 
thies. A rather clever propaganda succeeded so well 
in its purpose that we forgot our own needs and 
the fact that we have the poor also with us in these 
United States. Especially the dwellers in the great 


x. 


_ of our own household! 


cities of the North never seem to have realized the 
there is a vast Diaspora in our country calling fo 
help, 

Picking up a German paper, from Westphalia, on 
day in the fall of 1923, at a time when sufferin, 
was supposed to be at its height, at least in th 
Ruhr Valley, we discovered an account from som 
small town, whose name has escaped us, where 1: 
one church, on one day, no less than four bell 
were blessed and placed in position! ‘The accoun 
stated that the money had been raised out of th 
sale of grain. While in this case the money di 
not come from our country, still that individua 
parish could not have afforded those four bells ha 
not American charity relieved them of the neces 
sity to save their countrymen from starvation. 

The Bureau has conscientiously endeavored t 
open the eyes of our people to the needs at home 
while we have never discouraged giving to worth 
charity in Central Europe. (Our advice has beet 
to give to Sisters in charge of charitable institu 
tions as much ‘as possible.) How much good max 
be accomplished in our own Diaspora, South an 
West, a letter addressed to the Bureau on Marcel 
14th, by Mother St. Joseph, of the Ursuline Con 
vent, Laredo, Texas, proves. She had been sen 
two bales of clothing and a box of shoes. In ac 
knowledging these gifts, Mother St. Joseph says: 

“How can we find words to thank you as we should fo: 
the happiness the clothing and shoes has brought into th 
lives of these poor people? The clothing was needed sine 
we had some very cold weather, and the shoes are thing 
which the poor here seldom possess. It is no uncommor 
thing to see these children come to school with some kin« 
of a cape or coat someone has given them, which the; 
pull around them very tightly, but always barefooted, fos 
shoes and stockings are a luxury to them.” 

The Bureau also tries to supply these Sisters la 
boring among Mexicans, with reading matter, espe 
cially monthly periodicals, for distribution among 
the children attending their schools. In accordance 
with our principle, to save the pieces, we are occa 
sionally able to send them also books. Thus quit 
recently we received as a gift from the Herde 
Book Co., of St. Louis, quite a number of Spanisl 
books. A sample was sent to Mother St. Joseph 
ee refers to it in the same communication as fol 
Ows: 


“In the last supply of books we received the Spanis 
book, and we shall be very grateful to you if you wi 
send us the other copies you mentioned in your letter. V 
can use them as premiums for diligence, etc., and also it 
the classroom for other purposes.” ‘- 

There is an immense field of activity to whicl 
hundreds. of individuals and societies could app’ 
their energy without exhausting the possibili 
There are in the South and Southwest ind 
Catholic Whites, Negroes, Mexicans and Ind 
They need churches and schools, and what not 
as the above letter proves. Therefore, while th 
of the poor in other lands, do not let us forget t 


. 


The blight of usury is perhaps the ereatest” 
that the world suffers from ida is nei 
versal parasite——The Dearborn Independent. 
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About Conventions whom we wish to impress are quite apt to be more 
Conventions of the State Leagues and of the | Critical than we ourselves. They may discount 
V. are frequently looked upon as the outstand- | numbers and noise and a display of color. And 
x event of the year in the life of the societies; with these omitted, what is left of some demon- 


ey should be chiefly an occasion on which all | Strations? 
e member societies of a League are permitted to 

alize the mass of achievements of all the societies Not a Matter of Choice But of Duty 
roughout the year, and the amount of work neg- A reader of Social Justice in the East has sent 
‘ted and opportunities unused. us a leaflet, disseminated by the Order of De Molay 


A convention should be a sort of thermometer, in Brooklyn, having noticed the item on that or- 
gistering the degrees of activity of all of the ganization, published in the February issue of our 
ember societies. It should not be made the sole journal, 

ent in the history of the year. Having read the leaflet, the sender feels con- 
A convention should be for the state what the strained to say that Catholics should “watch and 
strict meetings are for the sections of the state— | Pray—and act.” He recognizes that there is a strug- 
occasion to check up on the weaker and less gle for the possession of the youth and this re- 
tive units and to rouse them to action. minds him of the German saying: “Wer die Jugend 


hat, hat die Zukunft.” He adds, “I know you un- 
derstand the situation thoroughly ; but someone 
should arouse the Catholic Rip Van Winkle.” 

Our brother in Brooklyn is right; and we are 
doing the best we can to arouse our somnolent mem- 
bers to a clear conception of what the times demand 
of us. We manage to wake them up occasionally, 
but the trouble is they will not stay awake. Their 
own affairs, their cares and pleasures, outweigh all 
.. : other considerations. They lack a true sense of 
Such a convention may be a promise for the | moral. responsibility for public affairs, public mo- 
iture, but it cannot be a proof of work done. It rality, the present and future of Church and coun- 
ould be display without substance, light without try. They seem not to realize that they will be held 
armth. responsible for these things in accordance with their 
There is no denying the inspirational value of knowledge of the evils destroying society and their 
yod conventions. Conventions must serve this | abjitity to combat them. It is Leo XIII who says in 
ipose; they will serve it best if they are not | his Encyclical on Christian Democracy that “No 
erely a display of numbers and an exhortation | one lives only for his personal advantage in a com- 
. a but, what is more important, a day of | munity; he lives for the common good as well, so 

ning for past achievement or neglect and the | that when others cannot contribute their share for 
inning of renewed effort. the general object, those who can do so are obliged 

y a “grand” convention has been followed | to make up the deficiency.”*) 

year of apathy ; better activity and no conven- — 
than a convention and no activity. 


e best convention is an honest convention, at Sundry Developments in the Child Labor 
there is no pretense; at which no promises Amendment Controversy. 
e that will not be kept; at which past | The controversy over the proposed Child Labor — 
evements and not mere enthusiasm give wat- | Amendment to the Federal Constitution have 
future work and accomplishment. ; brought the Bureau numerous requests for mate- 
sntions should not end like St. Anthony’s | rial on that subject for purposes of debates. As_ 
to the fishes. The members of the finny | in the case of the proposed Federal Depart ies 
ll paid close attention to the saint’s admoni- | of Education, as demanded by the Smith- 
en he had finished they swam away | Sterling-Towner, Sterling-Reed bills, schoo 
their evil ways. _ ers, students at high schools and colleges, 
istration eee of a eonvention sie expressed che dente: for bbusieesorey 
. The Bureau 


A convention is not the State League. It is apt, 
ywever, to be considered identical with the state 
ganization if it is the only evidence of life issu- 
¢ from the State League throughout the year. 


A convention should be a reflection of the glow 
~ activity emanating from the member societies. 
there is no such activity, or if it is but weak, 
e convention may be a radiant affair, but its light 
ill have been borrowed and artificial, 


There ete ane conven-_ 
that Eas be ie | 
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on the subject.” This also holds true of a teacher 
in an academy in Iowa, a religious, who writes: 

“Our history class is very much interested in this amend- 
ment. If it is not asking too much, we would appreciate 
a copy of your leaflet for each member of the class.” 

A Benedictine Father in the state of Washing- 
ton says in a letter to the Bureau: 

“The proposal has been rejected in our Legislature 
but I realize that the fight has just begun... . Here in 
the Northwest, the subject is being debated in the High 
Schools. The proponents of the amendment are spread- 
ing broadcast Senator Walsh’s speech and Dr. Ryan’s 
pamphlet. Very little if any literature is being spread 
by the opponents of the amendment. I will be greatly 
obliged to you for a copy of your leaflet.” 

A member of the same order, engaged in teach- 
ing in Minnesota, having requested printed matter 
on the amendment, and his request having been 
complied with, acknowledges receipt of the docu- 
ments in a letter, stating: 

“Many thanks for your kind favor as well as for the 
additional material. ... I had been asked so many ques- 
tions anent the Child Labor amendment that I studied 
the matter a little more in order to familiarize myself 
with the subject. . .” 

Among the requests for copies of the leaflet there 
is one from Rome. A. member of a religious order 
in the Eternal City, writing to the Bureau, says: 

“In the Fortnightly Review I noticed you had published 
a leaflet, entitled ‘The Case Against the Proposed Child 
Labor Amendment.’ As an American citizen and Profes- 
sor in Ethics I take an interest in things sociological, 
and would be very grateful to you, if you could send 
me several copies of the above-mentioned leaflet for 
myself and students, and likewise any other similar pub- 
lication bearing on subjects of social reform, etc.” 

Sisters in a hospital in Montana were among 
those requesting printed matter on the amendment, 
which was gladly forwarded. On its own initiative 
the Bureau has also sent its leaflet to the members 
of the American hierarchy, along with a reprint 
of the article “Some Advocates of the Child Labor 
Amendment Taken to Task,” which appeared in the 
March issue of Central Blatt and Social Justice, 
and the Bureau’s Annual Report (1923-1924). 

Now that the proposal has met with such de- 
termined and widespread opposition, the National 
Child Labor Committee has announced that it will 
direct its attention to the improvement of child 
labor conditions in the several states. This, how- 
ever, probably does not mean that the Committee 
will cease its agitation for the amendment. And 
since this Committee is largely responsible for the 

' agitation for the proposal, it will be necessary to 
watch developments and to be prepared for them. 


Strong Opposition to Amendment Based on 
oe ‘Tendency to Centralization. 

_ Opposition to the proposed Child Labor Amend- 
-ment has grown apace during the past three months, 
spreading faster an dwider than even the oppo- 
at an early stage, had anticipated. The con- 

with which many of the advocates entered 

fo ification, has been greatly 
ult sible th; 


terness of their attitude and the vituperation they 
have engaged in. In particular, the argument based 
on the tendency toward centralization of power, in-, 
herent in the proposal, advanced at first almost ex- 
clusively by the Central Verein, has come to be 
stressed more and more frequently, and this argu- 
ment, which those who have a wholesome aversion 
to unnecessary federal control, are ready to accept, 
may be the chief reason for the growth of the 
opposition. 

Of late the opposition to the proposed amend- 
ment has been augmented by Catholic Rural Life, 
successor to St, Isidore’s Plow. In the March issue 
this publication takes the position that the problem 
of child labor is one that involves varied conditions 
in the several states and hence cannot adequately 
be met by a federal law, and that “actual farm 
work” engaged in by the young is an indispensable 
training for successful farming. The editorial says: 

“The enactment of the Child Labor Amendment will be 
detrimental to the agricultural states. The average suc- 
cessful farmer must have years of apprenticeship. He 
must grow up on the farm and gradually acquaint himself 
with the various phases of the work. Actual farm work 
is his technical training, just as the law course or medi- 
cal course is the technical training for the lawyer or the 
doctor. The hardening of his muscles is also part of 
this training. ... 

“Farm work, after the sixteenth year, is a valuable, 
indispensable training to the farm boy. It is educational, 
it insures health and builds character. If this training 
is held up by law until the farm child is eighteen and 


of age, a great injury is inflicted on the individual and 
the nation. We must have farmers, and any system that 
unfits people for a calling that is necessary and indis- 
pensable to the nation, and makes men dissatisfied with 
it is not a benefit to the nation but a decided detriment. 
“If any class of people forces children to work at a 
trade that injures their health, that impedes mental growt h- 
and stunts moral development, by all means let the law 
protect the child. The conditions in this country are so 
varied that no federal law can do justice to this ques-| 
tion. The individual states must study local conditions 
and legislate accordingly.” 4 
_ Advocates of the proposed amendment may ob- 
ject that this editorial speaks of possible future 
legislation, to be based on the amendment, wher 
the question at issue is that of the amendm 
itself; in other words, that the editorial confu 
the enabling act with possible future laws. 
editor’s reasoning is, nevertheless, valid, and op 
nents of the proposal have rightly laid stress o 
probable results of its adoption. At the same 
they have emphasized the tendencies inherent 
the proposal and the principles involved, 1 
numerous proponents were declaiming on the d 
tinction between amendment and statute. How im 
portant the issues of tendencies and princip’ 
and in particular the tendency toward centraliza 
of power, the Rev. Dr. John A. Ryan, of the | 
University, one of the foremost advocates o: 
amendment, admits in an article “Present ’ 
of the Child Labor Amendment” in 
issue of The Catholic Charities R 
treats of the argument deal 
centralization, and says: 
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is really adequate, is mainly a question of alternative 
ils. It is the question whether the evil of existing child 
or is greater or less than the evil of increasing central 
mrol./. 2 . 

“The proposed amendment would take some power from 
= states and confer it upon the federal government. 
her things being equal, local control is preférable to 
tional control. This is a general proposition which is 
tablished by universal political experience. State laws 
e better supported than federal laws because they have 
e advantage of local interest and local knowledge. As 
rule, the people of any state regard the laws which 
eir legislature has enacted as more intimately their own 
an the laws which have been passed by a Congress, of 
uich their representatives form but a small proportion. 
gain, there is a danger that state child labor laws will 
me to be neglected or disregarded if federal laws are 
aced side by side with them. The task of enforcing 
ild labor enactments may be passed over mainly, if not 
tirely, to the agents of the federal government. . . . 
nally, a federal administration of the law in a country 
large as ours, easily becomes unduly expensive, difficult 
d ineffective. Such is the objection in bare outline. 
as tormidable. . . .” 


While Dr. Ryan does not surrender his position 
an advocate of the amendment, it is gratifying 
see him set forth the merit of this argument. 
is the tendency towards centralization, as evi- 

*nced in the proposal and as bound to be in- 

eased in the event of its adoption, that the Bureau 

.§ stressed as one of the most important issues in- 

»lved in the controversy. Its significance is ad- 

itted also by Mr. Horace A. Frommelt, of Mil- 

aukee, who, writing in The Fortnightly Review 
ssue of April 1) on “Child Labor Regulation in 

/isconsin,”’ adds to a consideration of conditions 
that state: 

“The vision of all states operating under a uniform law 

id similar conditions is an enticing but dangerous one. 

4e arguments which the ever alert Central Verein brings 

‘rth against this form of nationalization seem effective, 
spite of the fact that the Rev. Dr. John A. Ryan ap- 

wars on the other side. At bottom lies the fundamental 

sue of federalization or state control. This issue clearly 
wides the two schools of social thought at present active 
Catholic circles in this country. Our Catholic social 

id economic proponents must in the future take sides 

id align themselves accordingly. Father Ryan heartily 

yonsored the Eighteenth Amendment at the time it ap- 

zaled for ratification. Who will now say that he was 
izht then? The same reasons and arguments tell heav- 

* against his present stand for a federal child labor 

mendment.” 

| Mr, Frommelt points in particular to one fact 

vat is far from being commonly realized: that 

wo distinct schools of Catholic social thought exist 
our country. This fact established in the minds 
at least a minority, it will be the easier for them 
align themselves with the one or the other, and, 

»ove all, to begin to study where these schools 

erge. If that transpires, it will be one of the 

uits the child labor amendment controversy will 
ye caused to ripen. > 


ending payment for a year’s subscription, Mr. Frank 
er, of Philadelphia, expresses the opinion that 
Blatt and Social Justice is “the most worthy of 
id, he adds, “I have read a good bit in my 
r. Kiefer assures us that he not merely read 
ly while at home, but quite frequently on the 


Central Bureau Endowment Fund 


Examples Worthy of Imitation 


Unquestionably the greatest value of the “Lenten 
Offering” canvass, consisting of an appeal directed 
by the Rev. A. Mayer to 2619 pastors of German 
extraction throughout the country, will be realized 
through the influence these priests will exert upon 
the laity by their example. Nevertheless, even the 
immediate returns up to April 1 have more than 
paid for this canvass and for a second one—that 
directed to five thousand subscribers of Catholic 
newspapers. At the present writing the Lenten 
contributions from priests total $416.00. Some 
of the returns on this appeal have been note- 
worthy. ‘Thus a certain pastor of Irish extraction 
whose parish is not and never was a German par- 
ish, contributed $50.00 as a personal Lenten offer- 
ing, asserting that circumstances forbade a parish 
collection for this purpose at present. The appeal 
in this case had been endorsed by a layman, mem- 
ber of the Young Men’s Volunteer Promotion Cam- 
mittee, in addition to bearing Fr, Mayer’s signature. 

The second canvass was made in the name of 
Fr. Mayer and the Young Men’s Committee. The 
receipts on both solicitations have been $607.50— 
money that would not have been gotten had it not 
been for this letter going to so many individuals, 
many of whom are not in direct contact with our 
organizations. A remarkable number of the con- 
tributions have come from Sisters in hospitals and 
academies, from inmates of old folk’s homes, from 
individuals residing in communities in which there 
is no C. V. affiliation. Besides the readiness with 
which the gifts are forwarded, the amounts are 
worthy of note. A man of moderate means, father 
of a large family, in Florida, sends $3.00, or more 
than the per capita amount requested of the C. V. 
members. In the returns there are more five-dollar 
contributions than anyone connected with the can- 
vass had anticipated. It is to be hoped that the 
results will continue as good as they have been 
hitherto, 

x * OF 


We wonder how many of the lay members of our 
organizations have welcomed, or would welcome, 
an appeal for the Endowment Fund as cordially 
as the Rev. Fr. Peter Regulatus Pfeifer, O.F.M., 
in charge of St. Roche’s parish, Indianapolis, wel- 
comed Fr. Mayer’s appeal for a Lenten alms in 
behalf of the fund? Fr. Peter’s letter has a warm 
personal note, which is maintained also in the sec- 
tion referring to the collection suggested. The let- 
ter reads, in part: 

“I am glad you sent me the letter. . . . It is just 
fine. My Holy Name Society decided to forward $50.00 
towards ‘the Endowment Fund during Lent. . . . In 
spite of the substantial debt on the church my men of 
the Holy Name Society, 25 in 
the sum named.” 

Unquestionably the members of this particular 
society will be helped in carrying out their decision 


ae -_ 


number, will contribute 


“by the encouragement their pastor has given them. 
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Missouri has climbed back into third place in the 
list of states, arranged according to amounts con- 
tributed to the Fund. For some ‘months past it had 
been behind Pennsylvania, but thanks to several 
minor donations and the contribution of $329.00 
from St. Bernard’s parish, St, Louis, which has now 
raised its quota, Missouri has got ahead once more. 
The parish named had previously r raised $271.00, 
and now brought in $329, obtained by awarding 
the sum of $50.00 to contestants. ‘This is an excel- 
lent showing for a parish of the size and means 
of St. Bernard’s, located in the neighborhood of a 
number of packing houses. By comparison, there 
are a number of parishes throughout the country 
that could raise $1500 and $2000 without doing 
more per capita than St. Bernard’s has done. 

oe ark Se 

Other major items received during the month of 
March were: $160.75, credited to the Staatsverband 
of Oregon; $89.20, to the Indiana State League; 
$52.00 to Connecticut, $45.05 to Ohio, $22.50 to 
Kansas, $100.00 to the Catholic Women’s Union 
at large. For some months past the contributions 


coming from the Catholic Women’s Union have 


been assigned at large; this latter account now 
shows a total of $1618.16, a creditable showing, 
which would be still better if some of the State 
Leagues had not been credited with substantial sums 
raised by the women’s organizations. 


The Month of March at St. Elizabeth Settlement 
and Day Nursery. 


The services of physicians in clinic and hospital 


were required during March, as well as during the 
preceding month, in a number of cases coming 


under the care St. Elizabeth Settlement and Day 
Nursery extends to the families it serves. During 
the last month four persons (3 children and 1 
adult) received hospital care and treatment, and six 
children were taken to the hospital clinic, while 
medicine was provided for six persons. In addi- 
tion, there were the regular visits of children to 
the Dental Clinic of St. Louis University, twenty- 
two being escorted there by a member of the Ladies 


of Laclede. 


The Settlement and Day Nursery records for the 


- month show the following figures: 


Continued cases: 47 families, with 74 children; new 

es, 13 families, with 19 children; closed cases, 4, 
with ’8 children; active cases, 56 families, with 85 chil- 
n. The average attendance. in the institution was 70. 
days and children in the Day Nursery: 702; 
Fved to See): sas: who gk no one to 


Che ce 


er Cininas 
can Fathers Albert Klaus, in 
Lu 


Hospital, and five to the Central Bureau. . Five le 
ters were written. ‘Twenty-three Maternity Wai 
cases were handled, one of them being that of ¢ 
unmarried mother. <A layette, of 18 pieces, wi 
furnished for an infant born in the hospital ; 
rangements were made for the baptism of this bab 
A home was found for an unmarried mother. 

‘There was a meeting of the Home Mission Con 
mittee of the Catholic Women’s Union held in tl 
Settlement building. The new building is now : 
use. The Bureau trusts the numerous well-wishe: 
of the institution will assist it in meeting 11 
terest payments on the loan made to complete tk 
remodeling of the building, and in paying off tl 
principal as soon as possible, 


Central Bureau Appointed American Represen 
ative of German Society of the Holy Land. 
In 1923 the Rev. Clemens Kopp, of the Germa 
Mission in Palestine, requested the Bureau to a 
cept and receipt for contributions, sent in respon: 
to appeals he had issued. The request was grante 
and up to and including March 31 of the curret 
year the Bureau received and forwarded to him i 
this country, or directly to Palestine, $6,467.64. 


Returning to Palestine after a sojourn of a litt 
more than a year in the U. S., Father Kopp r 
peated his request and has since begun a new cal 
vass for the cause he is identified with in thi 
country. The German Society of the Holy Lan 
which is doing such splendid work in the cause ¢ 
the Church in Palestine, has, in the interim, i 
nated the Central Bureau its American Rep} 
sentative, and has issued a formal authorizatio 
which has been attested by the U. S. Consul 
Jerusalem. The authorization, executed by 
agent of the Society named and attested by 
Consul, follows : 


DEUTSCHER VEREIN VOM HL. LANDE 
Jerusalem, 10, I a 
Helewitli the undersigned Father Francis Dunkel 

‘tests that the Central Bureau of the Central Ve 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo., is autho 
to accept all drafts and cheques addressed to the 
man Society of the Holy Land and the Germar 
tine Mission, and to deliver definitive receipts f 


FatHer Francis Dun 
For the Palestinian Secret 


In addition to this service, which th 
happy to render the cause, assistanc 
nature is being given some of th 
On their own initiative the 


Roch 7 . Tec 


Our Duty Toward a Certain Type of Papers 


Speaking of the changes that have come over the 
rman language press of our country since the be- 
ming of the century, the Echo of Buffalo deplores 
ecially the waning of our Catholic weeklies 
nted in that tongue. The writer of the editorial, 
aanges in the German Press,” considers the dis- 
oearance of so many of them a real loss; “for 
pst of these papers,” he says, “were edited with 
ceptional ability and imbued with a noble idealism 
Lt one misses in many of the Catholic newspapers 
mted in the language of the country.” 


He continues by saying, the Echo and two or three 
eer journals were trying to preserve this idealism 
; far as is possible in an age that seems un- 
(tunately to be growing more and more mate- 
ilistic.” We, on our part, have on a number 
/ Occasions pointed out to the members of the 
\V. their duty of standing back of the papers the 
‘tinguished editorial writer, the author of the ar- 
se from which we are quoting, has in mind. Their 
yblishers and editors should feel that our Feder- 
yon is a phalanx, not merely willing to uphold 
mm, but anxious to perform yeoman’s service in 
wir behalf by doing propaganda work for them. 
e should be willing to advertise those papers as | 
itthey were our own, as long as they hold aloft the 
aner of that “noble idealism” of which the Echo’s 
atributing editor speaks. 


»mment on the Report of the Allentown Con- 
vention of the C. V. 

The valiant veteran editor of Ave Maria, the 

-v. Daniel E. Hudson, C.S.C., writing to the 


ireau, says with reference to the Report of the | 


lentown Convention of the C. V.: 
“ordial congratulations on the splendid work being 
ne by the Central Verein. 


In the same letter Father Hudson announces 


it a notice of the Report would appear in a later 
1e of his publication. In this notice he says 
Varia, issue of March 14): 

fficial report of the sixty-eighth annual conven- 
the National Federation of German-American 
held last year in Allentown, Pa., makes heart- 
limg. One hears and reads so much about the 
‘atholic leadership in the matter of social activi- 
about the meager accomplishments of such of 
es as have undertaken this work, that one is 


well worthy of imitation.” _ 
ssue of March, expresses — 


ye . _ 


ij 
H's 
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In den Reden, Berichten und Beschluessen dieser Gen- 
eralversammlung liegt wieder eine echte, reiche Fundgrube 
fuer den katholischen Vereinsmann. Auf unsern Central- 
Verein koennen wir mit hoechster Befriedigung hinwei- 
sen als eine herrliche Frucht der gediegenen katholischen 
Erziehung, die dessen Fuehrern nach gediegener deutscher 
Art ertheilt wurde. [Moege er immer mehr gedeihen’ und 
unsern amerikanischen katholischen Vereinigungen zum 
Ansporn dienen. 


With the C. V. and the State Leagues 


Catholic Central Verein of America 


CALL TO THE 69TH GENERAL 
CONVENTION 


President Korz and Secretary Juenemann have 
issued the call and invitation to the 69th General 
Convention of the C. V., to be held August 23 to 
26 in Cleveland. Special mention is made of the 
fact that it was in Cleveland, at the convention of 
1908, that Catholic Action was definitely adopted 
as a part of the major program of the C. V. The 
societies are, therefore, exhorted to endeavor ear- 
nestly to make this year’s convention momentous 
by enabling the officers to announce at that time 
the consummation of the Endowment Fund for the 
Bureau. ‘The invitation reads: 


To the Members of the Catholic Central Verein 
of America: 


Reverend Fathers: 


Dear Fellow-Members: 


The beautiful episcopal city on Lake Erie, Cleveland, 
has opened its hospitable portals to the 69th annual con- 
vention of the Central Verein. For the fourteenth time 
we meet within the boundaries of Ohio, for the fourth 
time within the walls of Cleveland. This fact undoubtedly 
is an honorable testimonial to our co-workers in Ohio and 
Cleveland for their genuine spirit of willingness and sacri- 
fice in our cause. But it should also act as an incentive 
to all members of the Central Verein to make the coming 
convention a full success in the number and earnest zeal 
of the participants. bs 

Special significance should be attached to this year’s 
convention, At Cleveland in 1908, we created the Central 
Bureau, our useful institution for the promotion of Cath- 
olic thought and action. What great satisfaction would 
we achieve if the Endowment Fund for this institution 
could be reported as an accomplished fact at the time 
of the convention! Surely then our convention would be _ 
a memorable one. ae ate 

We extend to you all our sincerest and urgent 1 
tion to attend this convention during the days of 
23rd to 26th. A full quota of delegates, represe’ 
societies and State Leagues, is confidently expected. 

The days in Cleveland will be of high educational 


as impressive as possible. 
as in tenor this year’s 
ior to the Allent: 


: 
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Convention Dates 

Central Verein, including the Cath. Women’s 
Union of the U. S. and the Gonzaga Union: Cleve- 
land, August 23 to 26. 

Cath. Union of Ohio and Cath. Women’s Union: 
Cleveland, August 21-22. 

St. Joseph State League of Indiana: Ferdinand, 
May 17-19. 

Cath, Union of Illinois, Cath. Women’s Union 
and Gonzaga Union: St, Joseph’s parish, Freeport, 
May 24-26. 

Staatsverband Kansas: Atchison, May 24-25. 

Cath. Union of Mo., Cath. Women’s Union and 
Gonzaga Union: St. Mary’s parish, Cape Girardeau, 
May 31, June 1-2. 

Staatsverband of North Dakota: Harvey, June 
16-17, 

Cath. Central Verein of Wisconsin, with Cath. 
Women’s Union and Gonzaga Union: Madison, July 
12-14. 

State League of New York, with Cath. Women’s 
Union: Brooklyn, September 5-8. 


Watching Legislation in New Jersey. 


Mr. Louis M. Seiz, president of the State League 
of New Jersey, and some of his associates in the 
Staatsverband have been active in watching legis- 
lation in the State Assembly. Among the meas- 
ures that demanded their special attention was the 
proposed Child Labor amendment, a bill to lower 
the child labor standards obtaining in the state, a 
bill to permit the sterilization of criminals and de- 
fectives, and a bill dealing with birth control. 

As Mr. Seiz advises the Bureau, the bill which 
proposed to weaken the existing child labor regu- 
lations was defeated by a vote of 41 to 15; the 
Staatsverband and the Catholic Women’s Union of 
Hudson County were active in urging defeat of 
this measure, thus proving their interest in the 
proper protection of children while opposing the 
proposed Federal Child Labor amendment. The 

_ latter, we are advised, was not reported out of com- 
mittee, which, of course, precludes its ratification 
at this time. 

The sterilization bill was defeated in committee, as 
was also the birth control measure and another which 
proposed the introduction of Bible reading in the public 
schools. The state organizations of the C. V. and C. W. 
U. were represented at the hearings on the birth control 
measure, at one of which Mrs. Margaret Sanger, the 


foremost exponent of the movement in our country, ap- 
peared in favor of the bill. 


A sterilization bill was also submitted to the Illinois 
State Assembly. In the case of both states, the Bureau 
forwarded material on the proposal to interested parties. 


Endowment Fund Collection. 
In a letter dated March 1, addressed to the 


; presidents and secretaries of the affiliated societies, 


the officers of the Catholic Union of Missouri 

= an increased interest in the collection of the 
vment Fund, and suggest a 
y individual contributions. 


ae *) “ae 


Catholic Union of Missouri Plans to Intensify 


apostles of this type that the world n 


They ask for names of individuals who might be 
approached for additional donations. The lette: 


reads, in part: { 

“Missouri’s quota of $25,000 is far from being com 
pleted. Therefore the presidents and secretaries of ow 
affiliated societies are requested to ascertain the names 0: 
at least ten members of their respective parishes who ar 
not affiliated with any of our societies, and who coulc 
be approached for a donation to the Endowment Func 
and could also be called upon to attend a meeting in th 
interest of the fund.” 


Women’s Activity in Catholic Works 


(Concluded from page 14.) 
selfish devotion to His suffering and neglected chil. 
dren by bestowing wonderful temporal blessings anc 
peace of mind upon those who labor in this high anc 
holy cause, Nervousness and neurasthenia are wide 
spread maladies in our intense modern life anc 
mechanical civilization. But many a young persot 
would be saved from the afflictions to which an in 
tense devotion to the multiplied demands of socia 
life sometimes leads, by engaging in the wholesome 
and truly human care for the unfortunate and the 
distressed. As Cardinal Faulhaber says: ‘““Many <z 
young woman’s existence would be made more toler 
able, and she would be freed from scruples anc 
nervousness, and day-dreaming and depression, by 
a devoted life of service to the sick and the suffer 
ing.” 

It is especially work for neglected and waywarc 
children which draws down priceless blessings upo1 
the Catholic woman or girl who engages in thi: 
splendid form of the Catholic social apostolate. Anc 
work for the little ones merits this beautiful nam«x 
of apostolate. We ask leave to quote again from th 
magazine already referred to. We read: “Thos 
of us who love our young people—and who doe: 
not '—realize that they are living in a period of try 
ing influences, and that unless we help them noy 
to find their best powers, and to accommodate thei 
lives finely to social conditions and opportunitie 
we are doing but little for them. That task, in ; 
self, is one which all of the Sections would do w 
to undertake. Whatever phase of the social pro 
gram enlists our service, however, we have thi 
compensation of knowing that, in the measure 
we devote to it our best intelligences and our 
efforts, its benefits will accrue to the future 
eration—to the society in which our children a: 
their children shall live their lives.” 


worth striving for, the aim of the Catholic soci 
worker for children ought to enlist a host of zeal 
and willing workers. For whereas those who 
not of God and the eternal life in their social 
deavor, strive for passing earthly gains, th 

Catholic worker aspires to prepare those to - 
his best efforts go out, for citizenship i 
nal Kingdom. And it is unselfish soci 


for whose coming we should pray in 
this month of April. pale 
bs a 4 ot ae AL Ty 
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“Ans dem C. VY. und der C. St. 


. Kev. G. BW. Deer, Prot. Ap., Dubuque, Xa. 
‘Rev. Dr. Yof. Od, pen D, Dou 
1a8, Korg, Butler, I. 
ry. Theo. We Seabee Ba. 
ry, Writ. Engelen, S. &., Toledo, O. 
ry. W. J. Miind, St. Francis, Wis. 
feb Matt, St. Paul, Minn. 
{O. Yuenemann, St. Raul, Minn. 
8S. Dielmann. Gan Antonio, Ter. 
'S. Renkel, St. Louis, Mo., Leiter der C.-St. 


Die Central-Stelle befindet fich gu St. Louis; alle Ane 
agen, Sriefe, Geldfendungen u. }. ww., fiir die Centrale 
celle oder das Central-Blatt and Social Sujtice ridte man 


Central-Stelle de3 Central Vereins 
3835 Wejtminjter PL., St. Louis, Mo. 


Sosial wirfer Heit vor allem, dic Welt gur inneren 
biendung hinanffithren, Gottes Geift in fie hineintragen. 
pit Geben und Empfangen Gottes mus der Berfehr der 
cenfden 31 cinander fein. Wir follter Gott incinander 
ichen und voncinander fordern. Jr jedem wartet er, wd 
pe Seele vermag ifn 3u geben. 

Vofef Kithnel in ,, Bont Reichthum der Seele.” 


die driftliden Volfer find heilbar!” 


Sine rettende Wahrheit, eine drin- 


gende Mabhnuneg. 


Cin jchoner tiefjinniger Wusjpruch, den Freiherr 
varl von Bogeljang gerne zu wiederfolen pflegte, be- 
ngt, ,,die hrijtliden Volfer find heilbar!’* Diejer Ge- 
ante jollte viel mehr, alS e8 biSher gejchehen ijt, un- 
r das chrijtliche Volf getragen werden, denn er ge- 
ahrt un$ die Hoffnung, dap unjre Nation aus dem 
rrgarten, in den fie zur Zeit jo augenfdemlich Halt- 
3 umberjchweift, fic) wird guriictgufinden bermogen 
t gefunden Wnjhauungen und einer chrijtlich orien- 
etten Lebensfirhrung, wenn fie die Heilmittel nicht 
erjidmaht, die der Herr fiir jene bereitet Hat, die jij 
im bilfejuchend nafen. €8 ijt dejto nothwendiger, 
efe Anjchauung Zu verbreiten, weil die Menjcen 
WU neigen, angejichts der iiberwaltigenden Nacht des 
ir HSerrjchajt gelangten Bofen, an einer Erneuerung 
1 bergiveijeln, worauf fie die Hande unthatig in den 
‘hop legen und dem Unbeil feinen Laut Lajjen. Da- 
-r bedarf e§ de$ AXnfporns, unberzagt gu wirfen, als 
rotteS NAckerfrecjte und Gader, die, im fejten Ber- 
quent auf Seine Borjehung, piliigen und eggem und 
1, wohl wifjend, dak Gott unjre Mitarbeit fordert 
) aud den BVolfern die Gnade der Neugeburt durch 
ine Vermitther gemwahren will. 

: Gerade in Zeiten, wie jene eS find, die wir Heute 

shen, gilt e8, fic) Daran 3u erinnern, daB der Herr 
ijdhern befabl, nochmals die Negke ausguterfer, 
hdem jie die ganze Nacht vergeblich aut einen reich)- 
er sang bertwendet fatten. Gr giebt das Gelin- 
Seiner Seit, wenn die Stunde Seiner Ernte 
ren ijt. Sener Peljimismus, der, weil das 
o madtig und der Feinde fo viele find, Cin- 
md Bereine dazu verfiihrt, git erflaren: ,,€8 


n Macht und Einflup; wir befigen ja ad) 
Rittel, die unjren Gegnern da8_ fiegreiche 
rn dgl fae ijt Durdjaus verwerflic. Wer 
ein armjeliger Cbrift. 


t ja doch nichts! Was fonnen wir thun; e3 man- — 


Er | 
t der Wahrheit, die, getra- | 


gen von Glaube, Hoffnung und Liebe, der ungliief- 
licen Wenjehh eit gu Hilfe etlt und jie aus dent Wabhn- 
gujtand, im den der Gifttranf der Giinde fie verjekt, 
bejreit. 

YS der Leth Chrijti in der verjiegelten Grabfam- 
mer verwahrt worden und dteje bon romifden Legio- 
naren beach twurde, rie trojtlo$ mupte da nicht die 
Sufunft Seinen Siingern erfejeinen! GSelbjt die 
Runde ne Wujerjtehung vermocdhte nicht, jie vollig 
gu berubigen. Die Schilderung deS Ganges nach 
Emmaus lapt uns ja Heute noch ihre Gefiihle nach- 
empfinden. Und twie oft befchlich nicht jeitdem Seine 
Wnhanger das gleice Gefiihl, wenn die Nacht der 
Siinde fich fhwwarg und unheilvoll itber die Bolter 
Tagerte und der Morgen eines befjeren Tages allzu- 
Tange go0gerte! ajt fein Sahrhundert blieb von jol- 
cen Suftanden und Empjindungen verjdont, und 
noch jedesimal trat dann, nvenn felbjt die Bejten an- 
fingen, den Muth 3u verlieren und gu berg weifeln be- 
qannen, ein llmjchivung ein, der eine neue beffere 
Seit herauftithrte. Ofne die opjervolle Ntitwirfung 
edler Wanner und Brauen gejdah da8 nicht; Gott 
will jich unjer bedienen und wenn wir uns weigern, 
Seine Werfze1uge 3u fein, jo werden wir auch dafiir 
einjt Nechenfchaft ablegen miijjen. Sn den grofen 
Papiten de8 Lekten Vahrhunderts Hat Er un8 wahr- 
Haft vorausjehende Bropheten gejdict, die un8 wie- 
derholt belehrt und ermabhnt haben, den Natholizi8- 
mus der Bhat zu pjleqen und jene fatholijdhe Wftion, 
bon der der Hochfelige Pius X. fagt, gu thr letere alle 
berufen. 

Die chriftliden Golfer find fonerienationaianiele 
Diefen AXusjpruch Marl von Vogelfangs fonnte man 
in der Gegenwart zum Wotto einer Vereinigung wie 
die unjrige machen. Die Wahrheit diejer Worte 
mird nicht beziweifeln, wer fic) an die unerjdopflicde 
Rraft der Wiedergeburt erinnert, welche un3 die Er- 
[dfung ‘hinterlaffen. Daler mug ans jfelbjt dann, 
wenn das Unbeil fic) noch drohendcr gejtalten jollte, 
der Gedanfe aufrecht halten, dap, | lange auf unjren 
Wltaren der allmachtias Gott noch in Brotsgejtalt an- 
gebetet wird, wir auf Den Hojfen Surfen, Der mit 
Cinem Worte das Wngeficeht der Erde 3u erneuern 
perntag. 


Bifho; Schrembs empfiehlt von nenem die Sammlung 
fiir den Stiftungsfonds. — 
Der Musjchuk, der nun im Namen de8 Staatsver- 


fiir den ©. St. StiftungSfonds erlajjen hat, hat die 
Genugthuung erlebt, dah der Hodjwit. Nofeph 
Schrembs, Bijchot von Cleveland, den MXppell smter- 
fchrieben und die Sammlung auf da8 warmite befiir- 
wortet Hat. 3 ijt da8 durdaus nicht da8 erjte Nal, 
daB Migr. Schrembs fieh fiir die Sorderung der 
Sammlung ausfpridt. Bor etlichen Yabhren bereits 
hat er fie in einem an den hochwit. Migr. Mic. Pieil, 


Cleveland, gerichteten Schreiben empfohlen und dem 


Briefe feine perjinlidje Gabe, $100.00, beigefiigt. 


Diefe neuerliche CEmpfehlung follte namentlic) im 


Staate Ohio ihre Wirfung nicht verfehlen. 


Die Verjaffer de Wufrujs — hochwfit. Nigr. Pfeil, 
Rev. Y. Shaffeld, Cleveland, hodwit Dr. sole Od, 
Reftor des Nofephinums, Columbus, Sr. FH. Ubri 
‘Ditoville, ergs des eto und Sr. 


- f s 


\ 


- bande’ Obio einen Wujrut zu Gunijten der Gammiung — 
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Fos. Wi. Kaelin, Columbus, Sefretir — verweren 
auf die Langjamfeit, mit der die Sammlung iiberall 
porangebt, jowie auf die Thatjache, dak Ohio von dent 
itbernommenen Antheil von $30,000.00 nur etiva erm 
Sebhntel aujgebradt hat. Sie wenden fic) vor allem an 
die Vereine, dann aber auch an die Priejter des Staa- 
te8 mit der Bitte, die Sammlung fordern gu belfen. 
Sie fpredjen die Soffnung aus, dah die Gammlung 
de$ falligen Betrags bis gur heurigen Generalver- 
jammlung de8 C. BV. und de8 Staatsverbandes aurge- 
bradt fein modge. Sie erflaren an einer Stelle: 

,Oaben Sie die Gitte, die Gade der Central - Stelle 
eifrig gu befiirworten. Bringen Sie den Biwec diejes Schret- 
bens in Qhrem Verein vor und agitieren Gie fiir die Cin- 
gablung eines anfehnliden Betrages. Nirgends twird das 
Geld beffer angelegt. Die Central-Stelle ijt eine hschft edle 
Schipfung de3 Central-Vereins und verdient reichlich un- 
terjtirgt gu werden.” 

%n einer anderen Stelle de8 Aufrujs heibt es, 
die Ehre de$ Central-Vereins verpflichte au retcdhlider 


Unterjtiiung de8 Bonds. Gegen Schluk heipt es 


dann: 

/lUnfere Vater haben den Central-Verein gegriindet, 
und fveit itber ein halbeS Sahrhundert fang haben die Raz 
tholifen bon Obio ein ftarfeS Nontingent dagu ’ geliefert. 
Wir, die Sohne und Wbfdmimlinge diejer edlen Vorfahren, 
twollen e3 uns nicht nadchjagen lafjen, Dap twir guritdftanden, 
al3 eS galt, eine edle, hochherzigqe Sache zu unterjtitben, 
ieee das foahre Wohl bon Staat und Kirche im WXuge 
eae as 


Sn feinem Brief, der alS Empfehlung dem Wujruf 
beigedructt ift, jagt der Hochwit. Vijchof von Cleveland: 
7 3ch empfeble Herglich Diefen Wppell und gebe mich der 
Goffnung hin, Dag der Wntheil Obios an der Sammlung 


i3 zur Sabresverjammlung in Cleveland gezeichnet fein 
twird. Sch ermahne die hoch. Geiftlicen dringend, diefen 
Mppell unter das Volt gu bringen und die Gammiing in 
jeder Weife gu wunterjtiigen.” 


Kath. Mannerchore, 

Die Forderung deS firchlichen wie des weltlicden 
Bolfsgejanges durch fath. Mtannerchore jollte in unje- 
ren Rethen viel mehr wobhlwollendes Qnterejje finden, 
al8 eS der Fall ijt. Da verjuchten die Beamten eines 
Dijtriftsverbande$ mehrere Vahre lang, Kirdhenchore 
ihrer Stadt 3u einem allgemeinen fath. Chor 3ujam- 
mengujdmieden, aber ofne Crfolg. Bweimal gelang 
es, ein Sujammentvirfen der mannlicen Rirchenchire 
Herbeigufiihren, aber eine dauernde Oraanifation fam 
nicht gujtande. Anderfeits bejteht mun in derjelben 
Stadt cine Majjendhor-Vereiniqung, die alljahrlich 
ein gut bejuchteS Rongert fiir wobhlthatige Qwerfe ver- 
anjtaltet, und gwar twirfen jedeSmal fatholifde Man- 
ner und Srauen mit. : 

Su Brooflyn dagegen und St. Paul, um awei 
 Stadte gu nennen, in denen die Griindung eines iiber 
ie Grengen einer eingelnen Gemeinde 'hinaus reiden- 

Mannerdores geluugen ijt, bejtehen Vereinigun- 


nen und offentlic) auftreten. Sn Chicago bejteht 
3 Fath. Cajino, das in Ghnlider Weife organifiert 
id) bethatigt. Der Brooklyner Chor bereitet 

‘in Rongert vor, oa Deer im den 


be onds 


fanismus, 3u Sragen der Seelforge unter de 


, die fic) in beiden Gallen Rath. Ménnerchor” 


jtalten, verbunden mit der Darjtellung lebender ¥ 
der. G8 Hhandelt fic um die Erjtaufjiuhrungen i 
beiden Buc’'feen Rantaten in St. Paul. Der Veann 
dor ijt 120 Stimmen ftarf; er erfreut fich der Zor: 
rung des Stadtverbandes St. Paul. a 

Gine nicht unbedeutende Ausgetdnung fiir ein 
fath. Rirdendor ijt die Thatjadhe, dak der Itew Yori 
Staats-Serold? eine Wbtheilung de$ Mannerdyo 
an der Rirde jum WAllerhl. Erlojer in jener Stadt t 
fiir gewonnen hatte, einen Teil des Radio-Brogramr 
am Charfreitag-%bend gu itbernefmen. Das Dy 
gramm enthielt die Nummern: ,,smpropertum 
~Mijerere”’, ,,Crucifivus”’, ,,Popule Meus”, Crit 
actus Eft’, und mehrere Partien aus der Paffior 

Der Chorgejang ijt eine Form der Kunit, die ¢ 
pfleat au werden verdient. Die Deutjchen liebten 1 
zu allen Zeiten; daher jollten deren Yachfommen 
unjerem Lande fich ‘befonders verpflictet ‘halten, if 
Wufmertjamfeit 3u jchenfen. 

0 


Sahrgange des ,Derold des Glawbens” fiir die 
Biblivothef der ©. St. erworben. 

Nur jelten wird der Werth fathoiijcher Zeitunge 
vor allem alterer Sahrgange, fiir das Gtudium 2 
Gejdichte, gefchagkt. Sind jie einmal verfommen, 4 
jtreut, oder gar eingejtampjt, mie das feinergeit n 
den erjten 14 Yabrgdngen des ,,Herold des Glaubens 
St. Louis, gejdhah, dann ijt viel unerfeblices Yta: 
rial dDabin.. Go mare 3. B. der ,,Wabhrheitsfreun 
eine ungemein jchagenSwerthe Quelle, die leider ve 
fiegt ijt, eS jet denn, dab irgendwo im Lande die ¢ 
bundenen Sabrgange vorhanden find. Gollte das 2 
all jein, dann follten jie, je eher defto beffer, ein 
dent fatholifden Deutjchthum 3ur Berfitgung jtebhe 
den Vibliothef einverleibt werden. na 

Die Vabrgange de8 ,Gerold de3 Glauben3” bv 
1862 ab hat die €. St. (mit Wusnahme etlicer Bani 
die jie nod) gu erjeken hofft) aufgefauft, um fie | 
der Vergettelung oder gar dem Verkauf als Mafulai 
gu bewahren. Den Werth einer folden Reihe b 
Banden eines gut redigierten fatholijden Wocenbl 
te wird 3u ermefjen bermogen, wer fic) binei 
in die bedeutjamen Bragen verjdiedener W 


wahrend der Tegten fiinfundfiebsig Sabre auffam 
und in den Spalten folder Blatter ansgetragen mi 


M 


den. Sn weld) energifdher Weife nahmen nidt- 
denfen bier befonderS an den _ ,,Serold“—ein 
Englberger, ein Vater Meifub, ein Vater Pru 
Redafteur Schwarz Stelling 3u der Pfarrjcu 
gur Spradenfrage, gum Cabenslyismus, zum Ame 


wanderten, gu dem Rulturkampf in Deu 
joldjen Angelegenheiten wie das Bennett-Sd 
in Qllinoig und gu fo mancdhem anderen. D 
men noch BVeitrage in Proja und Poefie t 
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prben; @reunde der ©. St. und jener Blatter haben 
ic den WUnfauf ermiglicdt, da fie fiir Bibliothefswece 
2 geforderte Summe ($50.00, nebjt Transport- 
iiten) nicht bewilligen fonnte. Ciner Wnrequng des 
cn. Wrthur Preug folgend, legte fie das Geld aus 
id erjuchte eine WAngahl Geijtlice und Laten in den 
cogefen St. Louis, Kanja8 City, Bellevifle und Witon 
‘Wianner, die al friihere ,Oerold“-Lejer fic) des 
cattes mit Wobhlwollen erinnern—durd einen Bei- 
ig bon einem Dollar ibr die Wusgabe beftreiten zu 
‘Ten. Bon den 93 PGriejtern und Qaien, die wir an- 
migett, fteuerten 55 im gangen $111.50 bet, fo dah 
mt nod) fiir das Cinbinden eingelner befchadigter 
hOrgange und die Serjtellung geeigneter Regale zur 
 pbewabrung der Vande eine weitere Summe vor- 
den ijt. Yn der nadhjtehenden Lifte find die Na- 
ren der Geber und die eingelnen Veitrage angefiihrt: 
_ St. Qouis, Stadt und Didgefe: Hr. W. YB. Erfer 
®irfy00d), Hr. J. Harry Rehme, je $10; Rt. Rev. Mar. 
_&. Holtwed, Hr. Arthur Preuk, Reb. F. VettelZ, Gr. 
geo. Yennemann umd Hr. Hy. Winkelmann, je $5; Rev. 

Winkelmann (Richfountain), $3; Rev. BW. Kurtenbad 
reopold), $2.50; Rev. W. Goltjdhneider (Feftus), Rev. G. 
luBmann, Or. FF. Hobein, Hr. Wnt. Chwein, je $2; Rt. 
rb. 3. 3. Tannrath, Rt. Rev. x. Willmes (Gt. 
jarles), die hoch. Herren O. LT. Giefener, PW. Wigger, 

wy. Stevens, H. Wdrian, H. Nieter$, MW. Von Brunn, oH. 
lifejtein, B. S. A. Stolte, G. Fic (Freeburg), G. Soehn 
Starfenburg), . ©. Setri (Charleston), 9. Breufh 
Ebrewsburhy), F. Holtwed (Rhineland), %. Mueble 
ypen (Kelfo), und die Laien F PK. K., Alph. 
rHneiderhahn, Cdward BV. PK. GSchneiderhahn, John 
 Kaijer, UW. Rees, C. Gerber, Geo. Korte, Wm. 
shmit, ©. Winkelmann, Hy. Withoff, F. Withoff, Sy. Sie- 
er, os. B. Schuermann, je $1. (Wo die Stadt nicht 
ugegeben ijt, handelt e3 fid um $riefter und Laien der 
tadt St. Lowis. — Didzefe Ranfas City: Rev. WB. 
obeftadt (Montrofe), $2; BV. Reb. F. Rueper (Tipton), 
» M— Didgeje Belleville: eb. &. Beudmann 
Bellebille), Reb. B. H. Eppmann (Germantown), je 
2; Ht. Reb. Migr. \. RKaup (Mascoutah), Reb. F. Keuth 
Deder), Reb. J. F. MeifuB (Greeje), Reb. O. Weeier 
columbia), Rev. V. Gartung (Belleville), je $1. — Dis- 
je Witton: B. Reb. 2. Surbonjen (Springfield), Rev. 
_%. Marts (Collinsville), je $5; Rev. PB. J. Virnig 
Ste. Marie), $1. 

Das CEntgegenfommen, mit dem da8 Gejuch der 
Bt. aufgenommen twurde, ijt beadjtenswerth. Bait 
- aller Fallen waren den Veitragen ei paar freund- 
he Worte beigefiigt. Go jdrieh Rev. F. Marks, 
farrer in Collinsville: ; 
_ /Beiliegend $5.00 fitr Ronferbierung des __,,jeligen” 
erold de$ Glauben3. Sch fitge noch $10.00 hingu fiir den 

tral-Stelle-Fond3, damit in Bufimft das Grab auch in 
g gehalten wird.” eee ad 
gt. &. X. Willmes, Pfarrer der St. Peters Ge- 
in St, Charles, Mo., erflart: ,Das mar ver- 
“ wabrendD Rev. MW. Mt. Holtichneider, in 
Mo., fchretbt: PE 
glad you saved the volumes of the Herold.’ 
YW. Zurbonten, Springfield, SU., erflart: 
Gerehrung fitr die verftorbenen Herren Father 
erger und Sdhivarg (Schneider Spibiq) leqe ich dtefen 
35.00 fir diefen IobenStwerthen Ziwed bet. 
dore Yermemann, St. Vouts, der eben- 


fot] 
2. 


° ba 8 nod geretiet haben”. 


tete fiir diejen Swe, jchreibt, e8 freue 


\ 


tir, Hr. Srant Horn, je 150 frete Flugblaitter. 
Mus freien Stiicfen jandte diejer nun einen Dollar 
sur Bergiitung de8 Bortos. Herr Horm fhreibt: 
/»Wir haben die im Februar gejandten Sehriften an 
unjere Witalieder bvertheilt und werden in Bufuntt 
andere 3ur Vertheilung bringen. Wenn der Dollar 
al8 orto berbraucht jein wird, werden wir eine Iei- 
tere Sumimen jehicten, denn wir erachten e§ al8 unjere 
Pflicht, gu jeder Beit der Central-Stelle hilfreid gur 
Seite 3u ftehen in der GErfitllung ihrer fo hebren 
Yufgabe.” 

Gin anderer Biveig der St. Georgs Hitter in dem- 
jelben Staate, Wbtheilung 55, hat ebenfalls eine Gabe 
bewilliqt 3ur Beftreitung der mit dem BVerjandt der 
areien glugblatter verbundenen Unfoften. Sr. Chrift 
Gibed, Pittsburg, wubermittelte der C, St. 
jling/t einen Chec€ mit der Bemerfung, der Vetrag fei 
bewifligt worden 
“in appreciation of your prompt service and your sav- 
ing no expense in supplying the undersigned with 
leaflets when requested.” 

Dte gleidje Gumme, $5.00, itbermittelte jingft 
Sr. Sofeph Beran, Sefretar de9 HI. Dretfaltiqhert 
Unterftiigungs-Vereins in Bucyrus, O. Or. Beran 
erflart, er habe im Werein den Vorichlag gemardht, 
fiir die Zujtellung der Freien Flugblatter den erwahn- 
ten Getrag zu gewahren, und der Verein habe ohne 
wetteres das Geld bewwilliat. 

Wir eradhten e3 als unfere Pflict, gu jeder Beit 
der ©. St. Hilfretd gur Seite au jtehen in der Cr- 
fitting ihrer fo Hehren Wufgabe,” fehretbt Sr. Horn. 
MBchten doch aus der Bahl der 1300 BVereine, die 
den ©. GB. bilden, noch recht viele pom jelben Geifte 
bejeelt fern! 


~ eber-die Sammlung fir den Stiftungsfonds. 
Ginem Briefe de3 how. P. Gregor St et L 
D. S. B., Pfarrer der SS. Peter und Paul-Gemeinde 
zu Rid mond, Minn., an die © St., lag ein Chec 
auf $86.50 ‘bet, wovon $4.00 gur Begleicung feineS 
NbonnementS auf da3 Central-Blatt beitimmt waren. 
Ueber die Verwendung der groéperen Gumme verfitat 
' wie folat: 
pee eS Sarah find der Betrag einer Rol 
Lette der SG. Peter und Paul-Gemeinde als Beitrag 
um Gtiftungsfonds der Central-Gtelle. Mit ereude 
{side i XHnen diefen fleinen Beitrag fiir ein fo edles 
2 


Werf. eS : 

Gemeindebeitrage, ganz gleid), ob fie fir den Stif- 
tungSfonds oder fiir ein anderes Berk ‘bejtimmt find, — 
find befonders willfommen. Sie jind Ja vor atlem Be- 
weife, dak twenigitenS dort, wo jie fiir den Stijtungs- 


fonds autigenommen worden find, die Gade des ©. BV. ce 


und der ©. St. dem Volfe an8 Herz gelegt worden ijt. 
Nene Priejter verdienen den bejonderen Dank de8 ©. 
., die, wie Pater Gregor e3 gethan, auf diefe Werle 
wiabrend der Heurigen Fajtensett Sammlungen flr 
Den wonds pevanitaliet paben< _ nt 


aa i 


a 
ere 


es Sraue 
dD get Bo 
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a a ; iceade ; 
Died. &. J. WithopF, ein Freund der Wrmen, geftorben, Ere ee Sn a ee be eae es 

Cin jelten treuer Sreund und Woblthater der ernts Beant Yin 10, Suni 1875 in Sort Wane ; 
Armen und Nothletdenden, und dabei ein warmbergt- | ricjter gemeiht, war er guerft in Wvilla, dann in ¢ 
ger Gonner unjrer Vejtrebungen, ijt am 25. Februar | Wayne an der Kathedrale, fpater pu ety mn) 
im Marien-Sojfpital gu Lackawanna, M. Y., gejtorben, as hee abet ee ae a ae 
— der hodjw. Rajpar 3. Withopf, feit elf Bahren | 4898 se St. Maumee in Valparaifo, two er bis 
Raplan am St, Franciscus Wltenheim gu Garden- jeiner Berjebung nach Mifhawata, als unabjesbarer Met 


ville, N. 9. Cin ungemein mildthatiger Ntann, lies perblicb. — Die BVeijebung erfolgte am 5. Marg in Ver 
der Verftorbene, der fon frither der ©. St. Gaben twata. 


iibermittelt hatte, fett Rriegsende feinen Yronat ber- Tod des hodw. Win. HF. Wahl in Ferfey City 
ftreichen, ohne zwei bi8 dret mal Gelder an die ©. St. Gin Freund des C, BV. und de8 Staatsverban 


gu fenden, MeBftipendien fiir bediirftige Bijchofe und Nem Serfey, welch lesteren er griimden half, ijt 
Priejter in den mittcleuropaifden Landern, dann aber Yerjey City, %. F., aus dem Leben gefdieden. D 
aud Gaben fiir da8 Hilfswerk und da3 Ntifjionswert. ftarb am 4. Mtarz der langjabrige Reftor der Be 
Von Fletneren Betragen hinauf bts gu hundert und fatius ‘Gemeinde, Rev. Wm. F. Wahl, im Wlter 1 


atvethundert Dollars betrugen die Gummen, die im- fajt 70 Sabren. a 
mer wieder bei der ©. St. einliefen, und mandes Letd beats feat og me gut oo 
hat Vater Withopf Lindern elfen, mancdhem Priejter in Witrttemberg geboren, jiuoterte am Oymmaytunt gut 
hat er wirffame Gilfe andedeihen Iaffen. Die Noth. | temburg, fam im 17. Lebensjahre nad) den Ber. Staa 
4 und trat in das St. Vingenz College zu Beatty, Pa., | 


lage de$ Pafjionijtenpaters Krings gu Cndje in Vul- | Theologie jtudierte er in Seton Hall, Go. Orange, MR. 
garien, der mit Hilfe einer Gchwefterngenojjenjchayt 1880 gum $riefter getveiht, iibernahm er bereits 1885 


dort cine Waifenanftalt leitet, ging dem nun Ver perlite Sa ieee deren Pfarrer 
ftorbenen bejonders nae, und charafterijtijher Weife ale a eS 


enthielt der lebte Grief, den Vater Withopf an die - ; ES 

C. St. ridtete, cine Gabe fiir dieien Priejter. Seit Gait Veet Wie eae 
langent jon war feine Handjeprttt aitterig, aber dent die Vediirjniffe meiner Niejendidzeje jo groB fi 
me 19. Sebruar eingetrojfenen Sdjretben fonnte ee dak wir ifnen noc) immer nicht allein abbelfen fi 
anmerfen, dak die Hand verfagte. Der offenbar mit nen, fo begriife ic) Sore Silfe jtets mit anfrichth 


groker Mtiihe vollendete Brief lautet: Sy aacheiietgs ~ eat hn ae bs 
“The enclosed 6 dollars are for Rev. P. Franz Krings, Dantbarfeit und Sreude. ES it fur uns erbebe 


Grr issu diebel Scloumnia, Bulgarien. und trojtlic), dag unjere amerifanijdhen Glaubensb: 
“I can write no more, being deadly sick.| Goodbye. der fo treu unferer Itoth gedenfen und ihr abguth 
Pray for me.” en ju it ett iebi ie | ; titoli } 
Geboren am 16. Oftober 1846 au Giffiqheim in Baden, eg mit etmer Liebe, die an die abopolitams 
fourde der nun BVerftorbene am 25. Quli 1874 gu Freiburg is : Q: = 
gum $riefter geweiht, fam am 16. Oftober desjelben Kah-z wit Herglider Liebe und Verehrung griipt 
re3 in8 Land und war fpater Yahre lanq in der Didgefe WY. Rard. Bertram. 


Concordia im Staate Kanjas, u. a. in Pfeifer mm Cis ey a O56 
County, in der Geelforge thatig, bis er 1914 nach Gardenz Sreslau, den 13. Marg 1925. x 
bille 30g; erjt etliche Tage bor jeinent Lode wurde er nad) : eats : - 
Lacatwanna ing Sofpital iiberfithrt. Jn dem Sehreiben, in Von Beit gu Bett lat die C. St. and der mie 
dem der hodjv. Ant. ©. Kampjchoff, Buffalo, der C. St. | Fatholifchen deutihipradiqen Prefie Weittheilu 


das Whleben ihres hochtw. Freundes mittheilt, betont er die wus, vs eee 
grope Liebe, die Bator WBilvoot den alten und gebrechliden und Urtifel gugehen. Unlangft ftellte fie dieten 7" 


Xnfafjen der Anftalt entgegengebracht, und erflart dann: tern eine Vorantindigung der Tagung des C. BV. 
“As your records show, Fr. Withopf was a priest Clebeland gu, die stemlicy allgemein berdftfentli 
who devoted all his reSources to charity and the sup- wurde. Cbenfo giinjtige, wenn nicht nod allgeme 


port of worthy purposes. Hundreds and hundreds of S tats, « SORE 
letters I find among his effects, acknowledging the re- Yufnahme erfubr ee Prefbrief: Wie Santo , 


ceipt of his kind and generous donations.| In him the den nunmebhr verjtorbenen Schriftfteller Cable abf 
missions, the needy and the poverty stricken have lost tigte.” Yn allen Fallen wurden die Buchjtabe 


a true friend and a great support.” ‘ ' ; ; 
Auger manchen fleineren Betragen fiir den Unterhalt Ct. ©. Bo unter dem etitel Devel 


ber C. Et, mendete der Verjtorbene bereits i. ¥. 1922 dem | AMderer Weife der Artitel als von der C. St. 
Ee aeeione eine Gabe gu. — Mage er ruben in Friez mend begeichnet. ~ 
den ; 


~ 


Se i 


é 


| Das pon den Venediftinern au Mount § 
Rev. £. Moend, Pfarrer in Mijhawafa, Jnd., Oregon herausgegebene ,,St. Sofeph’s Blatt” 
oe Sh a geftorben, ; an den bereits in diefen Spalten ermahnten 
ast Ulter bon 72 Nahren tft in Mifhiwata, wo | de8 , Bulletin?’ des Nat. Cath. Welfare Counc 
er fett 1903 Pfarrer der St. Yojfephs Gemeinde ge- | die Thitigkeit bes C. VW. folqende Wustifem 
— wwefen, der Hoch. Ludwig Woys Moench geftorben, |... -Die-Sanuarausaabe des ,N. C. W. C. Bu 
Vater Moench ftand dem Staatsverband Yndiana und ey bane ee die Thatigteit bes Kat 
m ©. B. feit vielen Sahren nabe, und war meh Seat pati a oa a atti 
7 NY abe, mehrere | fidenten Herrn Charles Kory. © 
' d der Cretutivbehsrde de8 lebteren. auch in nichtdeutfdhen fatholijcen . 
odjte er fidy gefhmichter Ger | aes 
den Generalverjamm- | 
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Offizieller Unfrnf und Einladung 


' Theilnahme an der 69. Generalverfammlung des 
Fath. Central-Vereins in Cleveland, Ohio, 
vom 23. bis 26, Wugujt 1925. 


Der offizielle Mufruf zur 69, Generalverjamme- 
ng de8 Central-Vereins, die am 23.—26. Auquit 
Gledeland tagen wird, ijt von dem Brajidenten des 

B., Hrn. Chas. Norz, und dem Gefretir, Serrn 
jhn Q. Yuenemann, erlajjen worden. Er rictet fic 
alle BVereine und Mitglieder jowie an die Hochw. 
iftlichfett, und erjucht um eine zablreide Betheili- 
mg bon Briejtern und Laien. 

t Die Mitglieder. de$ Catholic Central Verein oj 

Wmerica! 

‘chiviirdige Herren! 
erthe Vereinsmitglieder ! 

Cleveland, die fdine Bijchofsjtadt am Erie-See, sffnet 
me gajtliden Thore zum Empfang der 69. Yahresver- 
mmlung de3 Central-Bereins. C3 ift died das 14. Mal, 
3 Der Central-Verein in den Grenzen de3 Staates Ohio 
if, und das vierte Mal, dah Cleveland feine NKonvention 
gerbergt. Geiwif ein Chrengeidhen fiir die Bereitwillig- 
t und den Opferfinn unjrer BVereinsbriider tn Obio und 
belandD ingbejondere. Diefe Thatjache follte ein An- 
stn fein, auch die fommende Verfammlung durd gable 
Gen Befuch und ernjte Wrbeit auszugetchnen. 
Befondere Bedeutung follte die diesjahrige Ronvention 
ourd erhalten, dak twir den Schlupitein legen zur Siche- 
ng unjrer Central-Stelle, zumal wir ja in Cleveland 
'H. 1908 diefes Snjtitut ins Leben gerujen haben. 

So twerden Gie alle aufS dringendjte und heralicdjte 
ngeladen, die Tagung de3 Central-Vereins vom 23. bis 
. Uuguft recht gablretch gu befuden. Cine volle Wngahl 
m Delegaten, aus den eingelnen BWereinen und Verbanz 
nt ertwablt, wird ertwartet. 

Die Tagung wird von groRem erzieherijchen Werth jein 
9D nichts mird unberfucht bleiben, fie eindrucvoll 3u ge- 
Tien. Mach Betheiliqung und BVedeutfamfecit der BWer- 
smdlungen foll fich die 69. Verfammlimg der in Wllentotvn 
Hhaltenen erfolgreichen Tagung ebenbiirtig anrethen, menn 
cht gar fie ibertreffen. — 

Sndem wir nocmals die heralichjte Wufforderung an 
fe ergehen lajjen, recht friihgeitiq die Beranttaltungen 
mm SBejuche der Verjammlung zu treffen, und ertvarten, 
 Gie Yhre Deleqatenlijte ohne Tangen Bergug einfenz 
m, berbleiben ivir, 

mit bereinSbriiderlichem Grup 
Crgebenjt 
Charles Korg, Prajident, 
Gitler, MN. ¥. 
Yohn O. Suenemann, Gefretar, 
St. Paul, Ninn. 


refutive de$ Staatsverbande? Minnefota bejprict 
—s«- S tiftungsfoudsfammlung und Blane fitr 
. den Hranenbund, 
Bon den $30,000, die der Staat Minnefota als 
inen Wntheil an dem C, St. Stiftungstonds iiber- 
mmen hat, find bisher, nad Xngaben, die dem 
tibfomitee jenes Berbandes in einer am 4. Marg 
St. Paul abgehaltenen Situng unterbreitet wur- 
rund $27,500 aufaebracht morden. ene Rir- 
aft befchlok, durch eine fraftiqe Agitation bis 
SGerbit den Rejt de8 Betrages 3u jammeln und 
8 Die 3uftandigen Beamten an, fowobhl durch Wp- 
die Veamten der faumigen Vereine als auch 
Briefe an die Delegaten gur Lektjahrigen Gene- 
unmlung den Verjuch gu machen, die ausjtehen- 
ingutretben. Serner foll eine Wbrech- 
ablten und falligen Veitrage im Suni- 
Boten” verdffentlicht werden. — 


“ abgehalten tworden. 3u 


| per Hud 


_ Die Verfammilung hie den Cntwurf der Gabungen des 
jungen Frauenbundes von Minnefota gut und berieth iiber 
Mittel, den Bund gur Blithe gu bringen. Die Behsrde bez 
willigte $50.00 fiir Wgitationsaivecte fiir ben Bund. Ditefer 
hat eine Ropffteuer in dex Hohe von 15 Cents pro Mitglied 
und Jahr emngefithrt, und verlangt $2.00 Gintritt8geld von 
jedem Werein. Der Organifator des Staatsverbandes und 
der Unterftiibungs-Gejfellfhaft Hilft bet der Organifierung 
des Frauenbundes. 


lus den Diftriftsverbanden. 

Neben der Forderung eines frajtigen Lebens in 
den Vereinen felbft und der Sebung der Berhand- 
tungen in den Berjammiungen giebt e§ faum eine 
Wufgabe, die, auf dem Gebiete der Organifation, 
fur den ©. VB. widhtiger ijt als die Griimdung und 
der Wusbau von DiftriftSverbanden. Deshalb ijt e3 
erfreulic), da man fic) u. a. in Minneapolis 
ernftlic) mit dem Gedanfen abgiebt, etnen Stadtver- 
band gu griinden, nach WMufter de8 Stadtverbandes 
St. Baul. Yn Minneapolis bejtehen dret Vereine, 
denen der Sujammenjhluk gu einem Lofalverband 
bon einem gemeinjamen W%usjehuk von Vertretern dte- 
jer Vereine felbft und der St. Pauler Veretnig<ung 
empfohlen worden ift. Vorjiber und Schriftfiubrer— 
die Serren Yoh. Sekburg und Georg Leut}ch — find 
bereits temporar ernannt und mebrere Sigungen find 
einer gemeinjamen er- 
jammlung von Geijtliden und Raten aus beiden 
Stadten hatten fic) aus St. Paul Rev. Noleph Krer- 
ter, D. S. B, Sr. M. M. Mandl, Praj. de3 Stadt. 
perbandes, Sofeph Mtatt und FY. W. Smith einge- 
funden. 

Unter den Diftrifts- oder Lofalverbanden, die eine 
eifrige erzieherifde Thatigfeit ausitben, giebt e3 mefrere, 
die Monat fiir Monat, oder aber vierteljahrlich, bedeutjame 
Verfammlungen abhalten. Go erflarte in der am 8. Ptarg 
in der BVonifatius-Gemeitide gu PHiladelphia ftatt- 
géfundenen Ouartalverfammiung de3 WolfSvereins der 
hochiv. Sohn Mt. Beierjchmidt, €. SS. R., die am 8. Februar 
ftattgefundene Gonder-Maffenverjammiung habe gang den 
Gindruck einer Konbention gemacht. Sn jener Mtafjenverz 
Ee tae hielt der hochtw. Dr. Engelbert Cherhardt, O. GS. 

., eine Deutfche Rede iiber die Mothiwendigteit der Organt- 
jation, Hr. Eugene H. Heinz, Hilf3-StaatZaniwwalt, eine 
englifde itber das vorgefdlagene RKinderarbetts-YXlmende- 
ment; in der jiingiten Berfammlimg im Marg, die eben- 
falls gut befucht war, fpracen Reb. H. J. Steinhagen, 
Kommifjarius Ciiber Wnwerbung neuer Mitglieder und 


Forderung der Gammilung fiir die ©. St.), Reb. J. VBeierz 
hmidt, ©. SS. RMR. Caiber Wusbau des VolfSverein3 und 


~ de3 Frauenbunde3), Prafident W. J. Beits Citber die Ve- 


©. St. und die Vollendung der Gammilung fiir 


deutung der 1 i 
; Vow, tweiland Pra-z 


ihren Stiftungsfond3), Hr. Herman F 


fident de3 Volfsverein3 (iiber den Werth fath. Organifation 


fiir Den Cingelnen und die Kirche. — Den Hohen Werth der 
Gejtrebungen des C. B. angefichts der Beitlage behandelte 
in der Februar-Verjammhing des Verbandes Brooklyn 
(der fic) jebt Biweig Brooklyn des Cath. Central Verein of 
America nennt) Meb. : 
Nifolaus-Gemeinde, der die Mitglieder an die PFlicht er= 
innerte, Dag dem Deutfden gegebene Talent gur Organifie- 
rung und Syjtematifierung m getviffenbafter und gejchicter 
Weife zum Bejten der Kirche anguiwenden. Chrenprajident 
Nic. Diew und Prajident %. RMoethlein fonnten iiber den 
bisherigen Erfolg der Vorbereitungen auf die Generalver- 
fammlung des Staat3berbandes berichten; e8 ftehen bereits 
mehr al3 $1500 fiir den Ronbentionsfond3 gur Verfiigung 


| und ein Rongert, da3 beranftaltet wird, follte einen anfehn- 


lichen Betrag abwwerfen; gur Freude der Mitglieder hat der 


Bijchof bon Brooklyn, der hochiwit. x Molloy, gugefagt, das 
e 


Pontifitalamt bet der Eroffnimg der Staat3verbandsver- 
ee ie feiern. — Gine bejondere Veranftaltung, die 


Dr. W. J. Reichert, Pfarrer der St.. 


on Counth (R. Y.) Verband ceingerithrt ; 
ee Bas, eae 


i 
a 
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hat, ijt die Wbhaltimg eines Danf- und BVitt-Gottesdienjtes, 
die Heuer in der St. Qofephs-Mirche in Weft Hobofen ftatt- 
fand. Rev. B. Bloemece, von Paffaic, hrelt die Predigt 
und ertheilte den faframentalen Segen. Nach der Andacht 
tagten der Verband und der Frauenbund in der Gemeinde- 
Halle, wo Hr. &. Grant, Verjey. City, die Haupteininande 
gegen da8 vorgefdlagene 20. Yinendement gur Bundesver- 
fajjung erdrterte. Diefer Verband hat fic) mit der Ueber- 
wwacung der Staatslegislatur befapt, gu mehreren Vorlaz 
gen Stellung genommen und Vertreter_ gu Verhoren iber 
mehrere Vorlagen entfandt. — Ym Chicagoer Diz 
jtriftsberband bericteten in den im Februar und Marg abz 
qehaltenen Monatsverfammlungen Vertreter Der folgenden 
Gemeinden iiber Fort{dritte in der Gammblung fir den 
©. St. Stiftungsfonds: St. Martinus, St. Wuguitinus, St. 
Therefia, St. Frang v. Uffifi, St. Mauritius, St. Bonifa- 
tius, St. Wntonius, Herz Seju, Unbeflecdte Cmpfangnts. 
Der Verband bereitet eine Maffenverjammlung vor, _ die 
Ende April jtattfinden und in der die Schulfrage, Das Kin 
derarbeitsamendement und die Thatigfett der C. St. und 
ihre Fundierung von Rednern behandelt werden follen. Stom- 
miffarius Rev. C. Epftein und Prajident N. Khuretfch fonn- 
ten beridten, da Se. Emineng Kardinal Mundelein emen 
baldigen vollen Erfolg der Gammelthatigfett fiir den Stif- 
tungsfonds ertvarte, und dafy die Pfarrer der Deutfchen Ge- 
meinden dent Unternehmen geneigt feten und mithelfen. Dte 
Ygitation gegen den vorgefdhlagenen Verjafjungszujaw gur 
Bundesverfafjung bildete den Gegenftand einer Rethe von 
Beridten. — Wahrend der St. Pauler GStadtverband 
Monat fiir Monat Verfammlungen abhalt, in dDenen_er ern- 
ftere Fragen ertwagt, hat er am 1. Februar (Sonntag 


abend3) jeine Mitglieder, Manner und Frauen, gu etner | 


gejelligen Feier gufammenberufen. Die Veranjtaltung nagbm 
einen erfreulicen BVerlauf; eS wurden Deflamationen, Rez 
den Humoriftifeher Wrt gehalten, Lieder gejungen und ein 
Ymbik ferviert. — Das Thema: ,,Sentire cum Ecclefia’’ — 
weit der Kirche denfen!” behandelte der hoch. H. Hup- 
mann, Kommifjarius de3 St. Loutfer Diftrifts-Ver- 
bande, in der Marz-Verfammlung diefer Vereiniqung. 
Hr. U. Brodland, Hilfs-Direftor der C. St., der als Verz- 
treter de3 StaatSverbandes in givet Romiteelibungen in der 
Legislatur die Gritnde der Union iwider das _ Kinder-Wr- 
beits-AWmendement auseinandergejebt hatte, referierte iber 
ial Grfahrungen. Die Sammlung fiir den GStiftungs- 


fonds fourde bon Hrn. 9. YB. Rehme, Prajident der Kath. 


Union bon Mo., befiirivortet. 


Misjellen. 

Den fiinjzigiten DahreStag feiner Griindung be- 
ging Sonntag, den 18. Banuar der St. Wugujti- 
nus Manner - Verein gu Mewar, MN. &. 
Dem feierliden Bejtqottesdienjte wohnten famtliche 
Mitglieder bei, die wahrend dieje3 vom Hochw. Pjar- 


ott Huelfebufch gelebrierten Xmtes die Hl. Rommunion 


empfingen. Wm Wbende de darauf folgenden Tages 
tourde ein Fefteffen beranjtaltet, an dem fich al8 Ehren- 
gajte auger Rev. RN. Huelfebujey, Rev. Veo und die 
Gerren Charles RNorg, Prajident de8 C. B., Vouis 


— Seiz, Prajident de8 Staatsverbandes New Nerfev, 


Sohn, B. Marbadkh, Prafident des County Verbandes, 
atheiligten. 


aus, $4,991.00 an Sterbegeld, wahrend er 
5 al8 Gaben vertheilte. 


Gefr.; Wm. Herfert, O 
Guckmenen mn G 
Bins cronies ie 


«Der gur Beit 76 Mitglieder gahlende Verein be- 
ae feit feiner Griindung $7,547.00 an Rranfen- 


iwadrtigen Beamten find: Wuguft Racberlin, | 
uber, WVige-Prafident; au Menee | 


ftattfinden foll. Der Verein laGt bet diejer Gelegenheit ei 
neue Fahne tweihen. 


Was in einem Seere die alten, gedienten, Unteroffigie: 
bag find in unferen Bereinen erfahrene und tichtige Beant 
Gin folder, Hr. C. B. Fries, Sefretar des St. Boje 
LiebesbundeZ 3u La Crofje, beging am 11. April, gugle 
mit feinem 68. Geburtstag, das goldene Qubilau 
fener Zugehorigfeit gu dem betreffenden Verein. 


Bu Werl in Wejtfalen, wo fie vor Jahren langere B 
alg Yehrerein an der Hdheren Maddhenjchule getvirtt, ift a 
13. Marg Fri. edDwig Dransfeld, Schriftjtell 
rin und Mitglied de Centrums im Deutfchen RMerdhste 
im Wter von 54 Yahren geftorben. Bm hee 1905, a 
Lehrerin, iibernahm fie die Sehrifilettung der 7 Chriftlicy 
Frau’, des fithrenden fatholijden Frauenblattes in Deut} 
fand, und tourde 1912 als Vorfibende des fath. Frauenbu; 
deS bon Deutfhland gemabhlt. Nach der Revolution 19: 
jdidten fie die Wahler in die Nattonalberfammlung ; {pat 
war fie aud) Mitglied des preupifden Whgeordnetenhauje 
Bor stei Sahren Hielt fie jich bore ey im Sntere' 
deS deutfdhen Hilfswerfes in unjerem Lande auf. 


Der GVrooflyner Rolping - Verein hat joeben e 
Grundjtiic und Wohnhaus ertworben, jodaf nunmehr dr 
diejer Wereine ein etgenes Heim befigen: namlich Me 
Hort, No. 165 Caft 88. Str., Chicago, Yo. 813 Oafda 
Abe., und Brooklyn, 1665 Weirfield Str., Ridgwood. Aush 
diefen Vereinen gahlt der Landesverband der RKolping-Ve 
eine (Rolping Society of Wmerica) einen gweiten Biweig_ 
Chicago, Gitdfeite, und einen in Cincinnatt. ar ift Dd 
hochin. ©. &. Weber, Chicago; Hr. Hans Derl, Chicago, - 
Landesjefretar; Hr. Yohn Sdhtwargenberg, Netw Yorf, Bo 
fiber der Wbtheilung fir Yrejje und IE, 
Brootlyner Verein tourde vor etiwa einem Yabhre gegrimpde 
der. Cincinnatier bor etwas itber einem Monat. 

ee ta 


Die moraltheologijde Lehre vom gqeredten Nanfprei 
(ShlugB v. S. 17) 

hat, fondern dak er alS Glied de8 Volf8ganzen eit 
gemeinniitige Wufgabe gu erfiillen hat, bon dere 
ridtiger Wuffajjung und Durdfithrung e8 abbang 
ob er der Wgemeinheit nitkt oder jdhadet, ob er ei 
Mitkampfer oder verfappter Feind de Vaterlande 
ift, ob er aufbaut oder jerjtirt. Ueber all dem ab 
diirfen wir nicht vergeljen, daB e8 auch nod hob 
Sdeale gu pflegen gibt, alg Nauf und Verfauf 
das Forfden nach) dem geredjten Kaufpreis. Da 
modte id) mit dem jeltenen Naufe fdlieken, d 
13, Rapitel bon Matth. erzahlt ijt von dem K 
mann, der gute Berlen juchte. Und nachdem ¢ 
fojtbare Perle gefunden hatte, ging er hin, verk 
alleS, mas er hatte und faufte fie — die e 
foftbare Berle. ; i 
Dr. Ludwig Ruland, 


BWiir 


Bu den Vlattern, die auf bejonder 
ber Ytitglieder des C. BV. ee 
hort mit an erjter Stelle da8 in 
rE ho”, das fingit den gehnten ¢ 
Rev. J. Mark 6B 
»Rathol. Fat 
Heit au 

Pics 


